5 Calco Condensation 


Browns 


This line of browns includes shades 
ranging from Walnut to Seal. 


They are particularly desirable 
because of their 


HEAT RESISTANCE 

LIGHT FASTNESS 

BRILLIANT FINISH 
UNIFORMITY 


The Calco Chemical Co. 
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See Plastics Exhibit 
Booth 436--- 


And See Your Prospects Daily 
through 


EXPOSITION d 
CHEMICAL , 


The Special May Issue Nous TRIES 





Our booth—undoubtedly “headquarters” to every- 
one interested in plastics, not only respresentative of 
what has been and will be accomplished, but the source 
of impartial and accurate information on every branch 
of the industry. 


Our special issue—just as surely “headquarters” to | 
your regular prospects and to more than 1,000 others on | 
increased distribution. 





Both will obtain more recognition for plastics as an 
industry, but only ONE will be used by your buyers— 
and your competitors! 





by more than one thousand; advertising rates we will 


| 
| 
There is one other reason—the largest circulation | 
| 
be glad to furnish on application. | 
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molded 





American Stove Com- 
pany’s ‘Magic Chef" gas 
range. Modern in every 
particular—beautiful in 
appearance — marvelous 
in performance. A. R. C. 
control parts are utiliz- 
ed throughout. 





“Close-ups”—showing “Red Wheel” 
oven heat regulator, pendant oven 
door handle, gas control cock—all 


Record Corporation. 





the American Stove Company Uses 


‘-R°C Molded Parts 


on their new line of nodern gas ranges 


The refinements so essential to modern 
stoves are provided in a great measure by A. R. 
C. Molded Parts. Appearance is enhanced... 
efficiency is increased . . . economy is effected! 
Molded parts by American Record Corporation 
are non-conductors of heat; sanitary, easily 
cleaned; lasting, are non-inflammable; will not 
crack or wear out! Furnished in black and 
colors, mottled or plain. Improve your product 
by using A. R. C. molded parts! 






of phenolic by American 
Formerly The Scranton Button Co. 


merican Record Corporation 


NEW YORK: 

1776 Broadway. 

CHICAGO: 

645 Washington Blvd. waited Parts of afenones ay repens 
DETROIT: DURITE OUREZ 

145 Eastlawn Ave. — i 

CLEVELAND: Principal Offices and Plants at Scranton, Pa. 


4900 Euclid Bldg. 
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If You Are Looking For Profit 


iy this day of profitless pros- 
perity we are often surpris- 
ed to learn of corporations 
whose profits exceed all previous 
records. When facts like these 
stare one in the face it is just 
good common sense to ask 
“Why?” and “How?” 

A study of company earnings 
for 1930 shows in nine cases 
out of ten, the company whose 
earnings broke records was the 
company who pioneered! For 
example, a new and improved 
product introduced with a dar- 
ing advertising campaign net- 
ted an unusual profit in a field 


which was considered’ very 
hopeless. 
An intensive study of men, 


methods and materials has been 
under way for over a year. Some 
fortunate companies arrived at 
certain fundamental facts many 
months ago. Acting with cour- 
age and foresight they put these 
facts to work for them. In other 


words, they pioneered — and 
their reward was profit in a time 
when profit was doubly wel- 
come. 


It is not necessary to go out 
into the wilderness to pioneer. 
There is more adventure in our 
industrial centers than ever be- 
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By Prescott Huidekoper 


President, American Insulator Corp. 


fore. For, today, 
the gold mines of 
America are her 
manufacturers. A 
new executive may 
effect manufactur- 
ing or selling econo- 
mies greater than 
the production of a 
small gold mine. 


A new method of 
manufacture or dis- 
tribution may mean 
the difference be- 
tween profit and 
loss. The use of a 
new material may 
mean the difference 
between dominant 
leadership and 
bankruptcy. 


The history of the molding in- 
dustry is a history of new meth- 
ods and new materials. In the 
past it has been a case of the 
demand creating a supply. For 
instance the vastly increased use 
of electrical equipment created 
a demand for efficient low-cost 
insulators of varied size and 
complicated shape. This demand 
created and built up the cold 
molding industry. 

Then came the introduction of 








Ir. Prescott Huidekoper 


phenolic molding material—the 
material of a thousand 
New uses were found for this 
material which saved money. In 
fact so fast were new applica- 
tions discovered that before two 
vears had passed the slogan, 
“The material of a thousand 
uses”’ was obsolete and the sym- 
bol signifying infinity added. 
Today, industries which never 
were considered possible users 
of molded products are using 


uses. 
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millions of pieces. The current 
Chesterfield advertising tells us 
“You never know until you try”. 
This is true of molded parts. 
And it is an interesting fact that 
the individual companies who 
pioneered in using molded parts 
in their field have almost invari- 
ably profited. 

New industries have been 
large users of molded products. 
Every automobile, radio set, and 
airplane has from two to forty 
molded parts. The electrical in- 
dustry uses countless millions of 
molded parts. In fact the use 
of molded products is more 
widespread and it is difficult to 
name one industry which does 
not rely to some extent on the 
custom molder. A look around 
your home will surprise you. 
Dozens of molded products are 
around you — switch plates, 
radiator control valves, stove 
handles—it is possible to note 
over a hundred such applications 
in a single home. 

The past has proved the 
utility of molded products. But 
what of present and future? Is 
there a saturation point, and if 
so, how far away is it? The 
answer to these two questions 
is intimately connected with 
business conditions as a whole. 

Business today is_ interde- 
pendent. When sales decrease 
for one industry many other in- 
dustries feel the effect. These 
in turn influence still other in- 
dustries. If one looks at busi- 
ness in general and then draws 
conclusions from this birds-eye 
view, the picture is liable to be 
depressing. But out of a mass 
of glittering generalities there 
stands one specific fact that is 
a challenge. In spite of condi- 
tions there are always individ- 
ual companies who from a net 


profit viewpoint stand head and 
shoulders above their competi- 
tors. 

These profit-makers are not 
confined to a single field or in- 
dustry. What is even more im- 
portant, they are not limited by 
size or location. And the fact 
that there are a large number 
of depression-proof profit-earn- 
ers proves that it is not chance 
or luck that puts them where 


they are. 
That these companies are 
pioneers is easily proven. But 


what, you ask, has this to do 
with molded products? Just 
this—new molding materials 
and new molding methods have 
made so many advances in the 
past two years that there is no 
industry in America today, 
which offers such tremendous 
possibilities to the pioneering 
manufacturer as does the mold- 
ing industry. 

This is taking in a lot of terri- 
tory but, as Al Smith says, let’s 
look at the record. No one ques- 
tions the fact that the present 
depression presents a major 
sales problem to all of industry. 
In fact conditions as they are 
today and as they will probably 
continue to be for some time are 
entirely due to sales (or lack of 
sales) factors. There is an 
enormous accumulation of 
money in the banks, there are 
millions of people ready and 
able to buy and there is ample 
material and production facili- 
ties available to produce, the 
goods the people would buy if, 
and here is the crux of the situa- 
tion, they could be attracted, in- 
terested and their desire stimu- 
lated. 

Advertising authorities agree 
that the force of modern adver- 
tising and merchandising cam- 





paigns are only fully effective 
when the product offers real 


value. Every plan starts with 
the product and its packaging 
and ends when the ultimate con- 
sumer has bought it, used it and 
is satisfied. 

If this be true, and there are 
innumerable cases to prove it is 
true, then step one for the 
pioneer-type manufacturer who 
is anxious to increase his busi- 
ness is to call in the sales engin- 
eers of a progressive custom 
molder and let them study his 
product and its container. 

For example the sales engin- 
eers of American Insulator Cor- 
poration are often called into 
consultation by manufacturers 
who are confronted with unusual 
sales problems. As a result of 
the study made by these men, 
assisted by a specially organized 
merchandising division, they are 
able in many cases to offer sug- 
gestions which result in adding 
attractiveness and value to a 
product or its container. 

These sales engineers are 
familiar with the new light col- 
ored molding materials, Lumar- 
ith and Beetle, which we use ex- 
tensively. Lumarith for _ in- 
stance, is a new cellulose acetate 
molding material which offers 
an unlimited color range in 
transparent, translucent or 
opaque colors. Costly materials 
such as jade, onyx and marble 
are imitated at a fraction of the 
cost of the genuine material. 

New color effects are obtain- 
able in Lumarith which are so 
attractive that they add im- 
mensely to the saleability of the 
product of which they are part. 

Beetle material has _ been 
found ideal for tableware, and 
the Beetle whoopee cups have 

(Continued on page 238) 








By revitalizing their products with the use of light-colored molding materials, 


manufacturers have found the way to profits 


rejuvenating them with standard colors, 





pioneering 
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Production Problems in Pyroxylin 


Plastics 


Does it pay to sell ‘‘seconds’’? 


HE real question concerning 

us is this, “Is it advantage- 
ous to sell the the unavoidable 
waste and production of seconds 
during the manufacture of cel- 
luloid, to be sold as such, at 
whatever prices can be obtained 
therefor, or is it more advan- 
tageous to re-work the material 
into another or darker color and 
thus convert it into first-quality 
goods so that the price can be 
maintained?” Before this ques- 
tion can authoritatively be an- 
swered, it is necessary to look 
somewhat into the industry so 
as to ascertain and suggest 
what is meant by the term “sec- 


onds” and waste. 


Human Factors 

The manufacture of pyroxy- 
lin plastics or celluloid, as it is 
now almost universally known 
the world over, involves a great 
many different phases, during 
any of which possibilities are 
presented for lowering the qual- 
ity of the finished goods. Al- 
though in most modern factor- 
ies the greater part of the 
manufacture is carried out pure- 
ly mechanically, there are 
nevertheless such human fac- 
tors as will affect, adversely or 
otherwise, the goods being 
turned out from day to day. Let 
us consider first, therefore, the 
raw material from which py- 
roxylin plastics are produced: 

Collodion cotton is made from 
cotton linters by nitration. The 
nitrated product is boiled a 
number of times, washed and 
then bleached. Even during the 
choice of the raw cotton, con- 
siderable experience and care is 
necessary because a poor qual- 
ity cotton cannot be expected to 
vield a first-class pyroxylin plas- 
tic. While some types of cot- 
ton are good enough for dark 
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By C. Stark 


Charlottenburg, Germany 








We are pleased to submit to 
our readers original authorita- 
tively written articles by a new 


German correspondent whose 
aid we have enlisted in the 
furnishing of material for 


Plastics and Molded Products. 

Mr. Stark is an acknowledged 
expert in the plastics field and is 
particularly familiar with cellu- 
lose esters and their plastics. 
He has been active, since the 
completion of his _ technical 
education, as manager of the 
Nitrate Cellulose-Pulver und 
Celluloidfabrik of the Rhenish 
Westphalian Explosives Cor- 
poration, at Cologne, from 1904 
to 1911; during 1911 to 1914 he 
was one of the directors of the 
celluloid and celluloid goods 
factory of Johann Arns Com- 
pany, at Krefeld; 1914-1916 a 
director of the West Deutschen 
Celluloid Werke GmbH; from 
1916 to 1919 a director of the 
Espagit Explosives Company at 
Losheim; and from 1919 to 1927 
a director of the Westphalian 
Anhalt Explosives Company at 
Berlin, having built the cellu- 
loid, nitrocellulose, and plastics 
plants of the latter company. 
Since 1927, Mr. Stark has been 
active as a consultant manu- 
facturer and engineer and has 
written numerous articles for 
the technical press. He is also 
consultant for a number of 
plastics factories in Europe. We 
are certain that our readers will 
find his articles, which deal with 
the technical as well as practical 
phases of plastics manufactur- 
ing and merchandising, of more 
than passing interest. 








qualities or colors of celluloid, 
others are required when a pure 
white or well-colored product is 


desired. Then again, one type 
of cotton linters is particularly 
amenable for conversion into 
transparent celluloid, while an- 
other type is particularly suit- 
able for molding by the internal 
steam expansion process, this 
being particularly characterized 
by its ability to form a strong 
and permanent weld. The com- 
position of the nitrating acid, 
the temperature thereof, the 
duration of the nitration, the 
methods and length of time of 
bleaching, as well as the clear- 
ness of the cotton are all points 
which must be considered when 
manufacturing collodion cotton 
of the right quality for conver- 
sion into pyroxylin plastics. 

Camphor and pulvering ma- 
terials must also be subjected 
to refining treatments. They 
must be dissolved in alcohol and 
filtered; they must be adjusted 
relative to each other by weight. 

We can thus see that in the 
preparation, even of the raw 
materials, there are numerous 
operations, any of which if im- 
properly performed would lead 
to the production of faulty 
goods and hence to _ inferior 
quality product. 


Compounding 

Then there follows the com- 
position and manufacture of the 
pyroxylin plastic itself. Let it 
be assumed that the proper ma- 
terial has been supplied in the 
right quality and quantity and 
that all of the various people in 
charge of the product from 
start to finish have done their 
work correctly. The material is 
then transferred from the 
kneading machines to the rolls 
and then to the filter presses, 
where it is clarified, after which 
it is again put on the rolls, then 
formed into blocks, and finally 
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passed to the slicing machines 
which produce the sheets, which 
are then put into dry storage. 
During these operations, par- 
ticularly the slicing or sheeting, 
the mass still contains alcohol, 
being slightly damp, and there- 
fore very susceptible to dust 
and other impurities with which 
it comes in contact; even the 
sweat on the fingers of the 
workmen often produce finger 
marks which are difficult to re- 
move, so that even with the 
greatest care and attention, 
dirty goods cannot always be 
avoided. This condition is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case 
of white and transparent prod- 
ucts and with the lighter or 
pastel colors. 

When slicing sheets from a 
block, there is always a certain 
number of sheets which are not 
of the standard thickness re- 
quired. The initial cut and the 
residue left on the cutting table 
also produce seconds and some- 
times even waste. In the best 
conducted normal manufactur- 
ing operations, one can safely 
count on a loss from this source 
of from 8 to 10%. This is only 
taking a few cases, and it often 
happens that a good portion of 
a block which may weigh from 
240 to 400 lbs. will eventually 
appear in the form of seconds or 
inferior quality or waste. 


Other Causes 

It is aiso not impossible and, 
in fact, the writer has often 
seen it happen that, despite the 
greatest of care, entire pressed 
blocks do not come up to the re- 
quirements of first-class mater- 
ial; for instance, products in- 
tended to be transparent have 
turned out cloudy, this being 
due perhaps to not completely 
soluble collodion cotton, the for- 
mation of strains or flocculation, 
or the addition of coloring mat- 
ter or plasticisers of insufficient 
purity. Quite often, material 
intended to be white does not 
have the exact shade that has 
been ordered, which, especially 
when the material is used weld- 
ed together with colored mater- 
ial, is very undesirable and leads 
to rejects. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the transparency of 
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the material is such that when 
only one millimeter thick it is 
of the same color as the better 
grade material four to six milli- 
meters thick, which, of course, 
is very undesirable. In this 
case also the uniformity of the 
collodion cotton used is very im- 
portant, and the best procedure 
is to make these products from 
the selfsame lot of collodion 
cotton, as hardly any two lots 
of the latter are exactly alike. 

Another difficulty is that 
goods made to order and intend- 
ed to match a certain color do 
not match the same sufficiently 
to meet the specifications of the 
customer. What may cause this 
is difficult to explain at times, 
and to go deeply into it would 
be beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent article. 

A further cause for the pro- 
duction of seconds is the failure 
of the proper welding of added 
materials such as ivory, and 
the failure of the proper weld- 
ing of different colored goods 
which are intended to imitate 
tortoise shell and similar mottl- 
ed products. In some cases the 
defects are due to errors in the 
choice of raw material, and still 
more often in the failure of the 
machinery to function proper- 
ly, and sometimes is due to the 
injudicious choice of the tem- 
peratures or pressures used, It 
takes a real expert to deter- 
mine, in some cases, what was 
the cause of the difficulty. More- 
over, such an expert can often 
greatly diminish the loss to the 
plant if he is particularly cog- 
nizant of the requirements of 
the customers of the factory 
and also is well versed in the 
working up of colored goods. 
For instance, material which is 
only slightly filled or wetted can 
still be converted into useable 
products by cutting the same 
somewhat heavier and adopting 
it for another purpose; for ex- 
ample, material which is some- 
what too brittle, and hence is 
not saleable in thin sheets, may 
be cut into comparatively thick 
slabs and still be sold as first- 
class product for the latter pur- 
pose. Needless to say, all this 
requires much experience and 
close contact with the trade, and 





particularly knowledge of which 
sizes and thicknesses are sale- 


able. Only in such a manner is 
it possible to prevent the accu- 
mulation of goods which do not 
move as rapidly as they should. 

However, there are some 
cases where a_ whole block 
weighing about 400 pounds is of 
such color or quality that it can- 
not be sold as first-class goods. 
Then arises a rather neat prob- 
lem with which the question 
first stated particularly deals. 
It cannot always be answered as 
a curbstone opinion, and actual 
practice during the last ten 
years has shown that no two 
factories approach the problem 
in the same way. 


The Best Course 

One manager will say, “It is 
purely a matter of calculation”, 
but there is much more to it 
than this, as a further discus- 
sion will show. 

Dealing purely from a point 
of calculation and looking no 
further than the factory sales, 
there appears to be no question 
that the figures would show an 
advantage in the sale of the sec- 
onds at a lower price. For in- 
stance, consider the fact that 
actual waste on the average 
cannot be sold for more than 40 
cents per kilogram, while sec- 
onds can usually be sold by 
merely reducing the sales price 
from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
kilogram, so that the seconds 
will bring on the average from 
$1.00 to 50 cents per kilogram. 
Now, assuming that the daily 
production of the plant is 5000 
kilograms and that 15 per cent 
of the goods turned out as sec- 
onds. This would make a loss 
of 750 kilograms or a minimum 
of $375.00 per day, which is no 


mean sum when contrasted 
with the total value of the out- 
put. 


Sometimes it is so difficult 
to judge whether a _ certain 
batch of goods is first or second 
quality that only the kicks com- 
ing in from the customers de- 
termine the matter. Often these 
kicks are made purely for the 
purpose of cutting down the 
price, and many times they are 
entirely unjustified. To the 
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manufacturer this is a real dif- 
ficult and mean problem. 

Some firms have taken the 
view, and have actually tried it 
out in practice, that the best 
scheme is to test all material 
before sale and absolutely re- 
fuse to sell anything except 
first-class goods, and not to sell 
seconds under any  circum- 
stances. Such firms follow a 
policy of actually taking back 
the goods objected to rather 
than to make a discount. There 
is some real sense to this, be- 
cause it is perfectly obvious 
that if a customer starts using 
second-grade material, he is 
buying just so much less first- 
class goods, in which the real 
profit lies. There is, however, a 
much greater economic reason 
for this, and that is that the 
fabricator by buying seconds is 
able to produce an article of 
commerce at a lower price than 
the competitor who uses only 
first-class goods. Such a fabrica- 
tor, instead of making the extra 
profit, immediately starts cut- 
ting prices until the condition 
arrives that fabricators using 
first-class goods can no longer 
compete, because the public ex- 
pects to buy the product at a 
price entirely unrelated to the 
real value of the goods. We re- 
member, during the last few 
years, several such actual cases, 
which are mighty instructive. 

Effects of Lowered 
Standards 

At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, one factory, which 
was very poorly equipped me- 
chanically, manufactured only 
pyroxylin plastic rods. Just at 
that time transparent and other 
pyroxylin plastic umbrella and 
cane handles, imitation coral 
beads, and pipe, cigar and cigar- 
ette tips were in vogue, and the 
rods were, of course, particular- 
ly suitable for such products. 
The material turned out by the 
said firm was _ qualitatively 
somewhat below standard and 
for this reason, and perhaps for 
some others, this firm sold their 
rods considerably below’ the 
standard market. The natural 
result was that the finished ar- 
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ticles soon appeared on the mar- 
ket at such a depreciated price 
that, from that time on, manu- 
facturers have never again been 
able to get a price commensu- 
rate with the value of first-class 
goods, with the result that large 
factories now pay little atten- 
tion to this which formerly was 
a good consumers’ trade. 
Another example was fur- 
nished by a plant that produced 
a pyroxylin plastic with a cheap 
camphor substitute instead of 
with genuine camphor, so that 
the product was insufficiently 
plastic and elastic to produce 
cap visors and toys made by in- 
ternal steam expansion. They 
sold their goods in job lots, and 
somebody bought them and 
started making trays as adver- 
tising novelties. The success of 
the trays caused a demand for 
low priced goods, which eventu- 
ally so reduced the price that 
for the last twenty-five years 
hardly any fabricator can make 
more than a bare living from 
producing such goods. 


Tortoise Shell 


Another comparatively well 
known case was the manufac- 
ture of extremely cheap imita- 
tion tortoise shell in France dur- 
ing the years 1908 to 1914. This 
product was made entirely from 
waste and, because of the very 
low tariff then in effect, was im- 
ported in huge quantities into 
the United States. There it was 
worked up into hair ornaments, 
mainly sold to children, while 
other huge quantities were sent 
into the Balkans and the Far 
East. The result, of course, was 
a great drop in the price for 
such articles, and even to this 
day imitation tortoise shell, 
even when made from the best 
material, is not a good line for 
profit. 

We have often found this to 
be a fact, that when the fabri- 
cators find that they can no 
longer get the cheap material, 
they will simply stop making 
this line of goods, and the re- 
sult is that the market disap- 
pears altogether. 

It is, therefore, quite evident, 
as shown by these examples, 
that it is very dangerous to sell 


seconds or lower quality goods, 
or job lots or other junk, for 
even though there may be an 
immediate profit in realizing on 
the manufactured material, the 
damage to the market in gen- 
eral will never make up for such 
temporary success, 

This also affects the finished 
articles, because the finished ar- 
ticle, if not up to standard in 
appearance, is sometimes not 
readily distinguished by the 
public from first-class goods; 
and when the public sees py- 
roxylin plastic articles on the 
market at a low price, it simply 
refuses to buy the good quality 
material, which it cannot dis- 
tinguish, at a decent price, and 
the result is: a further depres- 
sion in the price of good grade 
raw pyroxylin plastics. Shortly 
after the war was over in Eur- 
ope, several of the larger plants 
making raw celluloid came to 
the conclusion that the only 
way to save the business was to 
manufacture and sell nothing 
but standard first-class goods. 
Thus, fabricators which were 
large enough and strong enough 
financially to make their own 
goods or to contract with the 
factories for much of the out- 
put, of course had a great ad- 
vantage. It thus became pos- 
sible that large celluloid blocks, 
even though they had slight de- 
fects, could often be bought as 
such and cut up by the fabri- 
cator into desired thicknesses 
suitable for fabrication into 
such products for which they 
had orders. This obviated, to a 
great extent, the cutting of 
prices to the jobber and con- 
sumer. 


Price Levels Maintained 

There have been a few excep- 
tions to this, and those have 
been the market prices of mold- 
ed pyroxylin combs; but as to 
the other finished articles, the 
European plants particularly 
have been able to maintain their 
prices at fairly constant levels. 


We have a number of other 
articles from Mr. Stark in type. 
They deal with 


lems. 


similar prob- 
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English harewood, dyed gray by a new method which preserves 
grain and texture, is combined with ebony-hued laminated re- 
sinoid to form a desk for the Bakelite Corporation reception 


room. 


The smoking table also has a laminated resinoid top. 


Telephone, buzzer, and ash tray center are of molded resinoid, 
and the fan blades are shaped from the laminated material. 


Furniture designed by Huller Co., Inc. 


EW materials and new lines 

are preeminently symbolic 
of the modern decorative move- 
ment. The new materials are 
those having their origin in the 
chemical laboratories. Bakelite 
phenol resinoids typify advance 
in the synthetic organic field; 
rare new alloys form the van- 
guard of metallurgy. The new 
lines are those of simplicity— 
keynote of modern design. 

Adoption and effect of new 
materials and simple lines are 
evident particularly in modern 
furniture, which, as in previous 
periods, is influenced by the 
architecture of the day. The 
skyscraper, symbol of the pres- 
ent era, depends upon new or 
greatly improved construction 
materials for strength, and finds 
beauty in unadorned structural 
design. There is little applied 
ornamentation. This is true al- 
so of modern furniture. 

The effect is of extreme sim- 
plicity, realized by the use of 
flat surfaces and strong, unbrok- 
en lines. Beauty depends upon 
the inherent excellence of the 
material, and upon good propor- 
tions and perfect finish. Mold- 
ings and carvings are eliminat- 
ed. 

Reduction in ornament has 
caused an increase in attention 
paid to color and surface. Con- 
trasts in color are used, and 
sharp contrasts in light and 
shadow are created. Variation 
in surface quality and texture 


Reprinted from “Bakelite Information.” 
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is made possible by the employ- 
ment of new materials. Never 
before has the artist had so 
many interesting substances 
with which to work. For this 
situation, due credit must be 
given to the research chemist, 
who has developed the synthetic 
resins, the untarnishable alloys, 
the Celanese and Rayon fabrics, 
the heavy glass known as Vitro- 
lite, which comes in black and 
colors, and the new processes 
for chromium plating metal and 
manufacturing jewel colored 
mirror. Imitation is avoided. 
A material is chosen for its in- 
dividual characteristics, not be- 
cause of its resemblance to some- 
thing more rare or costly. 


The coffee table, designed by 
Eugene Schoen, has segment 
shelves in black laminated 
resinoid, and a supporting 
frame in a combination of 
bronze and Monel metal. 








Laminated 


Plastics 


Dominate With Wood and Metal 
in Modern Furniture Design 


The wood used with these 
products of the laboratory is be- 
ing treated in a fresh and inter- 
esting manner. Modern crafts- 


men are endeavoring to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of 
wood. In its original state, 


color, grain, and surface give it 
individuality. These qualities 
are lost when paint and lacquer 
are applied. The wax finish, 


oldest of all known wood cover- 
ings, remains most satisfactory, 
but a new process of coloring 
developed, 


has been offering 





Typical of the work of modern 
artists who believe in functional 
design. The table, with For- 
mica top, may be adjusted for 
coffee or bridge. The lamp may 
be used for bridge, or turned 
upward for indirect lighting. 
There is nothing on either table 
or lamp which does not perform 
a function. The small loop of 
hollew tubing at the top of 
the lamp standard is primarily 
to prevent the wire from twist- 
ing. Designed by Donald 
Deskey. 
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invention, of synthesis. 
today rivals alchemy. 





“These new materials are expressive of our 
own age. They speak in the vernacular of the 
twentieth century. Theirs is the language of 
Industrial chemistry 
Base materials are 
transmuted into marvels of new beauty. 


Paul T. Frankl, in FORM AND REFORM 


” 








some advantages over ordinary 
staining and finishing methods. 
The wood is dyed with special 
dyes which penetrate the grain. 
In this method the pores are not 
clogged by pigment and some of 
the life of the grain is preserved. 

But in spite of improvement 
in finish and the addition of new 
and rare woods to the familiar 
varieties, phenol resinoids and 
metals are now competing with 
wood as furniture materials of 
the future. Tables with gleam- 
ing metal bases and lustrous 
tops of laminated resinoid— 





Following the principle of using 
laminated resinoid at points of 
hardest wear, a dull finish 
Formica covers the front rail of 
this lounging chair. The sides 
and hack are of lacquered wood, 
edged with chrominum plated 
steel. This design illustrates 
the use of flat, undecorated sur- 
faces and unbroken lines. The 
table has legs of polished chro- 
mium plate on steel and a re- 
versible top covered on both 
sides with Formica. Designed 
by G. Rehde. 
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Laminated resinoid becomes a structural necessity 
geniously designed card and dining table. 
half of the table top rests upon the other half. 
be thin—three-fourths inch 





in this in- 
When closed, one- 
The tops meat 


thick—and must not warp. The 


required lightness is obtained, and danger of warping prevented, 


by the use of Formica. 


known under trade names such 
as Formica—represent a dis- 
tinctive feature of the present 
mode. The resinoids hold a 
unique position in the realm of 
decorative design because they 
couple beauty with remarkable 
utility. Bakelite table tops 
withstand “the years,’ the 
drinks, and the cigarettes.” In 
high or dull finish, black or 
colors, these tops offer a perfect 
contrast to their frame-work of 
aluminum or steel in flat strips 
or slender tubing. 

Of all the new materials used 
in modern decoration, Bakelite 
phenol resinoids are among the 
most interesting in source and 
versatility. They are produced 


A smoking table, from the 


S. P. R. Galleries, shows the 
modern tendency to use geo- 
The sup- 
with 


metrical designs. 
perts are of wood, 
shelves of red Formica. 





Designed by G. Rohde. 


by the union of such common- 
place materials as phenol and 
formaldehyde. Reacting at suit- 
able temperatures, these two 
chemicals yield clear, amber- 
hued solids, described as resin- 
oids because they resemble 
natural resins in some physical 
characteristics, and yet in con- 
stitution and most properties 
are distinctly different. First 
developed for industrial pur- 
poses, the resinoids now seem 
equally adaptable for mechani- 
cal or decorative use. 

For manufacture of the lam- 
inated material, the initial resin- 
oid is dissolved in solvents to 
provide a varnish. Sheets of 
paper, linen, or canvas are then 
impregnated with the resinoid 
solution and dried. After dry- 
ing, a large number of these 
sheets are superimposed and 
subjected to heat and pressure. 
The result is a hard, dense, 
rigid plate. 

Although the laminated form 
of Bakelite resinoids is now re- 
placing wood in furniture and 
wall panelling, it is not to be 
considered a wood substitute. It 
has its own individual charac- 
teristics which give it a separ- 
ate entity and assure it a per- 
manent place in the lists of fur- 
niture and decorative materials. 
The most important of these 
qualities, from the viewpoint of 
the contemporary designer, are 
lightness, strength, and a beau- 
tiful distinctive finish, resistant 
to fire and stain. 








Technology of Cellulose Acetate 


Progress in the Preparation of this Cellulose Ester as Shown 
in the World’s Patent Literature during the last Decade 


Last month began this most 
exhaustive review of the tech- 
nology of cellulose acetate as ii 
has developed during the past 
ten years. The author is now 
so well known to our readers 
that he needs no further intro- 
duction. We are highly pleased 
that we have been selected by 
him to be the first to publish 
these reviews, which in them- 
selves form a reference library 
on the subjects to which they 
apply. While ordinarily not 
light reading, we know quite a 


By Dr. Aladin 


few instances where they have 
saved research workers and 
manufacturers thousands’ of 
dollars in needless work, for 
they could readily ascertain 
what had already been done in 
the field in which they were 
working. Such reviews as this 
are to the investigator and 
developer of an industry what 
the latest maps are to the 
explorer. 

There are to be 235 patents 
in all in this review—covering 
all countries. 








S already stated the pre- 

paration of the chloroform- 
soluble primary cellulose triace- 
tate is not the principal object 
in producing a commercial pro- 
duct, for it is desirable to pro- 
duce a technically useful pro- 
duct, which after removal of 
the solvent will have certain re- 
quisite properties. This is ac- 
complished by a process of 
saponification, the degree to 
which this is carried out being 
determinative of the properties 
of the final acetate produced, and 
the use to which it is to be put. 
Though many attempts have 
been made to achieve a cellulose 
acetate initially of a lower stage 
of acetation, this has not as yet 
successfully been accomplished. 
This saponification is practically 
synonymous with hydrolysis, 
and is usually brought about by 
addition to definite amounts of 
water directly to the acetated 
product while it is still in the 
acetating bath. The first effect 
is the hydrolysis or saponifica- 
tion of the residual acetic 
anhydride to acetic acid, where- 
upon the water effects a some- 
what similar result upon the 
triacetate. However, many 
processes have been described 
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wherein the triacetate, after 
precipitation and removal from 
the acetating bath, has been 
treated with various reagents, 
usually of an acidic nature, to 
effect the desired degree of 
hydrolysis. Some _ _ proposals 
have also been made to control 
the hydrolysis while the triace- 
tate was still in the acetating 
bath, by addition of various 
reagents, catalysts and the like, 


most of which were of an acid 
character. The following are 
contained in the detailed review 
of the patents to follow herein- 
below . 

The testing of a finished cel- 
lulose acetate is not so simple 
a matter, as the determination 
of the combined acetic acid is 
not at all a criterion as to its 
properties. The complete re- 
moval of whatever catalysts 
may have been used is however 
of the utmost importance, a 
virtual sina qua non for the pro- 
duction of a faultless material. 
The so-called “ripening” which 
is a part of the hydrolysis, is a 
function of the time, and can 
only be determined and fixed 
empirically. 

A good useable cellulose ace- 
tate should not contain more 
sulfuric acid that would amount 
to 0.05%. The melting point of 
the acetate should not be below 
220°C., at which temperature it 
will also turn brown and begin 
partially to become charred. If 
the product turns dark or brown 








a). Additions to the acetylating bath. 
Ferrous sulfate and hydrogen 


dioxide 
Hydrofluoric acid 
Hydrochloric acid 


b) Hydrolysis of the primary triacetate itself. 
1. By inorganic substances: 


Dilute phosporic acid 


Mercury salts 
Dilute nitric acid 


Nitric + sulfuric acid 
Dilute sulfuric acid 


Zinc salts 

2) With organic materials. 
Cholesterin 
Gall 
Naphthalene 
Tetrahydronaphthalene 


B. P. 273,743 No. 196 
B. P. 303,098 No. 201 
B. P. 273,743 No. 196 
U. S. P. 1,557,147 No. 185 
U. S. P. 1,634,986 No. 187 
U. S. P. 1,723,614 No. 191 
U. S. P. 1,527,876 No. 184 
U. S. P. 1,635,026 No. 188 
B. P. 312,232 No. 203 
B. P. 292,398 No. 198 
B. P. 299,326 No. 200 
U. S. P. 1,723,614 No. 191 
B. P. 307,392 No. 202 
B. P. 302,292 No. 202 
B. P. 267,569 No. 195 
B. P. 267,569 No. 195 
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before this temperature is 
reached, it is probably due to 
the presence of sulfuric acid. 
Another test for the presence of 
sulfuric acid is that made with 
methylene blue, which has given 
excellent results in actual 
practice. This is carried out by 
dyeing the acetate to be tested 
by submerging the same in a 
1/100% solution of methylene 
blue, followed by drying. The 
product will then appear slight- 
ly spotted, i.e., there will be 
darker portions noticeable. If 
there are many dark spots, this 
is an indication of the presence 
of free sulfuric acid, and /or of 
cellulose sulfo-acetate, either of 
which are undesirable in a use- 
ful cellulose acetate for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The detailed review of the 235 
patents that follows includes the 


first quarter of the year 1930, 
and is a complete birdseye view 


of the improvements made in 
the field of the production of 
cellulose acetates during the 
past ten years. The patents are 
arranged in the following 
groups: 
I. Apparatus. 
II. Pre-treatment of the Cellu- 
lose. 
a) Cellulose itself, general- 
ly. 
b) with alkalies (and oxi- 
dizing agents). 
c) with halogens, inorganic 
acids and acid chlorides, 
d) with organic acids. 
e) with various other sub- 
stances. 
III. Catalysts 
IV. Acetation. 
V. Hydrolysis. 
VI. Working up into finished 
products. 
The abbreviations before the 


I. APPARATUS 


Serial Patent Patentee Title 
No. No. 
1. U. S. 1,566,398 Societe chimique des Preparation of cellulose 
Usines du Rhone esters and ethers. 
(N. B. Grillet) 
.. U, S. 1,711,941 Eastman Kodak Co. Preparation of cellulose 
(H. L. B. Gray) esters. 
3. P. 231,837 Societe chimique des Preparation of cellulose 
(Jan. 24, 1925) Usines du Rhone esters and ethers. 
(N. B. Grillet) 
1. B. P. 270,656 Societe chimique des Preparation of and ap- 
Usines du Rhone paratus for cellulose ace- 
(N. B. Grillet) tate. 
5. B. P. 274,814 Societe chimique des Preparing cellulose ace- 
(Apr. 6, 1927) Usines du Rhone tate. 
(N. B. Grillet) 
6. B. P. 282,791 Ruth-Aldo Co., Inc. Preparing cellulose ace- 
(Dec. 28, 1927) (N. L. Barthelemy) tate. 
4 B. P. 303,099 Ruth-Aldo Co., Inc. Preparing cellulose ace- 


(Aug. 3, 1928) 
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(N. L. Barthelemy) 


tate. 


patent numbers have the follow- 
ing signification: 


B. P.—British (English) Pat- 
ents. 

Can. P.—Canadian Patents. 

F. P.—French Patents. 

Norw.=Norwegian Patents. 

Swed. P.—Swedish Patents. 

Swiss P.—Swiss Patent. 

U. S.—United States Patents. 

The patents in each group are 
arranged in the following order: 
U. S.; Canada, Germany, 
British, French, Dutch (Holl- 
and), Austria, Norway and 
Switzerland. A numerical index 
will complete the article, so as 
to enable our readers readily to 
find any of the patents which 
they may have noted during a 
search. We hope to continue to 
bring a substantial part of this 
review each month, and to com- 
plete it in 1931. 


Brief of Description 


A rotary vessel provided with peb- 
bles or balls (ball mill) is used to se- 
cure better admixture of the prod- 
ucts. The rotating drum is mounted 
below a sprayer through which hot 
or cold water can be applied to the 
drum to control the temperature of 
its contents. 


Cellulose is treated in a closed ves- 
sel under vacuum with an acetating 
mixture containing chloroform or 
other inert solvent, which evaporates, 
thus displacing all the air in the ap- 
paratus. The acetation then takes 
place at ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure, 


See U. S. P. 1,566,398 (No. 1). 


See F. P. 615,879 (No. 11). 


The acetation takes place in a dia- 
gonally mounted rather narrow tube 
divided into separate divisions by per- 
forated partitions in which there are 
stirrers. The various divisions may 
be individually cooled or heated. 


Cellulose is acetated in a rotary 
cylinder which rotates about an axle 
which is at an angle to the longitudi- 
nal axis of the cylinder. 


The acetation is carried out in a 
vesse] provided with eccentric stirrers. 
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Serial Patent Patentee Title Brief of Description 
No. No. 
8. B. P. 303,485 Society for Chemical Preparation of cellulose An acid proof rotary vessel is used. 
(Feb. 8, 1928) Industry esters. Baffles exert a mixing effect on its 
contents. 
9. B. P. 317,088 Society for Chemical Preparation of cellulose The hydrolysis of the primary tri- 
(Aug. 8, 1929) Industry esters. acetate is effected in a container pro- 
vided with agitators as well as with 
rotatable heating elements, 
10. F. P. 592,423 Societe chimique des Preparation of cellulose See U. S. 1,566,398 (No. 1). 
(Apr. 2, 1924) Usines du Rhone esters and ethers. 
11. F. P. 615,879 Societe chimique des Apparatus for and Prep- In a continuous acetation process 
(May 10, 1926) Usines du Rhone aration of cellulose ace- there is provided a long vertical tube 
tate. provided with a vertical shaft bear- 
ing various types of agitators and 
impellers. In the upper part where 
the cellulose is fed in, the shaft car- 
ries hooks for tearing the cellulose. 
Lower down there are paddles and 
still lower impellers. The solution of 
acetated cellulose is withdrawn at the 
bottom. 
: 12. F. P. 638,900 Ruth-Aldo Co., Inc. Preparing cellulose ace- See B. P. 282,791 (No. 9). 
tate. 
13. F. P. 660,377 Ruth-Aldo Co., Inc. Preparing cellulose ace- See B. P. 303,099 (No. 7). 
tate. 
14. F. P. 662,790 Society for Chemical Preparation of cellulose See B. P. 303,485 (No. 8). 
Industry esters. 
15. Swiss P. 113,363 Societe chimique des Preparation of cellulose See U. S. 1,566,398 (No. 1). 
Usines du Rhone acetate. 


Il. PRETREATMENT 


A. Cellulose, in General 


Serial Patent Patentee Title Brief of Description 
0. No. 
16. U. S. 1,441,541 W. J. Stevenson Preparing cellulose ace- Bleached sulfite pulp is used as 
tate. the raw material. 
17. U. S. 1,544,944 Eastman Kodak Co. Preparing cellulose ace- The acetylation is rendered easier 
(P. C. Seel) tate. and the formation of lumps is pre- 
vented by first beating the cellulose 
in a hollander to form a_ uniform 
aqueous paste which is then dehy- 
drated by means of pressure rollers 
or presses, 
18. Ger. P. 387,685 R. Miiller Preparation of cellulose Cellulose suitable for acetation is 
(Apr. 19, 1918) esters. prepared from a floc-like product ob- 
tained by taking boiled or bleached 
cellulose, removing the water there- 
from by centrifugals, and then pass- 
ing it through a ventilator dryer, fol- 
lowed by sieving to remove todlarge 
lumps. The sieve is of the vibrating 
type. 
19, Ger. P. 400,190 R. Miiller Preparation of cellulose Addition to Ger. 387,685 (No. 18). 
(Nov. 9, 1919) esters. Damp cellulose is dried by passing 
the same through a spray dryer 
(transporting-exhauster). The cellu- 
lose thus produced is much more 
quickly acetated and the solutions ob- 
tained are free from small fibres. 
20. F. P. 519,840 R. Miiller Preparation of cellulose See Ger. P. 387,685 (No. 18). 
(Dec. 24, 1919) esters. 


This review will continue in our next issue with the pretreatment of cellulose by means of alkalies 


and oxidizing agents. 
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Quantity Applications Still Call 
for Black Molded Parts 





- * 


OTWITHSTANDING the considerable interest 
4‘ shown in pastel, translucent and transparent 
molding materials, the standard, dark and opaque 
colors continue to find new applications which are 
generally produced on a mass scale. The inherent 
qualities of the synthetic resinoids as well as the 
mode of fabricating them, make these materials 
ever popular with the manufacturer who has an eye 
for the durability and appearance of his 
product. 














Spring is the time of year when all 
true disciples of Izaak Walten turn 
their thoughts te rods and reels. This 
reel has handle and sides molded out 
of black Durez, much more durable 
than the painted wood it replaces. 

















A handy tool for the handy man—a 
Goodell-Pratt automatic drill. Eight 
fluted drill points are contained with- 
in the Bakelite molded magazine 
handle. The glossy ebony finish of the 
handle affords a nice contrast to the 
exposed metal parts, which are nickel 
plated and buffed to give a permanent 
finish. 














With the passing of the ship-model collect- 
ing fashion, interest has turned to stage 
coach models. An enterprising manufacturer 
uses wheels molded out of Durez in various 
solid colors. 


Recto Manufacturing Co. molds this 
new card table companion out of black 
Bakelite. It combines ash-tray, class 
holder and a holder for a pack of 
cards ready for the next dealer. 
| 
ete 
The molded meter case front is used by the Jewell Elec- t“: 
trical Instrument Company te replace black enamelled aode 
| cast iron. In contrast to the enamelled iron, reinforced ek 
molded cases are not attacked by acids, oils, or mois- tees 
ture. The rear view of the meter case shows the per- or” 
wee. 

















fection of detail possible in resinoid molding operation. Font 
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Plastic Molding and Materials 


Part II Continued from March Issue 


By L. M. T. Bell, A. U.C.N. 


T is useful to consider the ap- 

plication of the data given 

in the tables to the selection of 

a class of material for various 
purposes. 

Case I. An insulator is requir- 
ed for outdoor work in the trop- 
ics: voltage gradient moderate. 

In such a case shellac, syn- 
thetic resin and vulcanized rub- 
ber compounds would be unsuit- 
able. Copal, hard bitumen, and 
glazed earthenware insulators 
should be preferred. If severe 
frosts are to be faced, porcelain 
would be viewed with suspicion 
owing to the danger of the glaze 
cracking and allowing moisture 
into the base, which might be 
slightly porous or absorbent. 


Case IJ.—An insulator is re- 
quired for domestic service in- 
doors, heat resistance not es- 
sential. 


Here the choice might fall on 
shellac, synthetic resin, vulcan- 
ized rubber, porcelain, celluloid, 
or cellulose-acetate compounds. 
The danger of mechanical shock 
would eliminate porcelain. Fire 
risk might result in celluloid be- 
ing discarded. The need for 
good appearance would result in 
all usual asbestos-loaded mater- 
ials being eliminated and the 
choice would finally fall on 
either a shellac, a Bakelite, a 
urea compound, hard rubber, or 
cellulose-acetate compound. Cost 
and design details would decide 
such final choice and a search 
for the best market in which to 
buy the correct type of material 
would then be made. 


Molding Plant 


It has been pointed out al- 
ready that molding differs from 
casting in that extra pressure is 
required to form the difficultly 
plastic materials into the requir- 
ed shapes. Various types of 
plant are in regular use to sup- 
ply this pressure and firms are 
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Borough Polytechnic Institute, London 





Mr. Leslie M. T. Bell 


Professor Bell continues his series 
which began in the March issue of 
Plastics and Molded Products. Based 
on the lectures given at the above 
institution, these articles were ex- 
pressly written for us and will ap- 
pear in no other publication.—The 
Editor. 








usually emphatic regarding the 
merits of their own particular 
type of plant. A greater amount 
of interchange of thought on 
this point would be greatly to 
the benefit of the industry. 
Types of Presses 

The presses can be divided 
into two main types—mechani- 
cally-operated and _ hydraulic 
presses. Either type can be 
hand or power-driven. For rap- 
id production hand operation is 
not good; for experimental work 
it has much to recommend it. 

Mechanical presses are used 
principally for shock or percus- 
sion molding, where the pres- 
sure required is supplied in the 
form of a blow. The moldings 
made in these presses are gen- 
erally thermo-plastics or cold 
molded. Appearance will not 
be of primary importance. Me- 
chanical presses can be subdivid- 
ed into two kinds — screw 
presses and crank presses. 
Screw presses are always hand 
operated due to the danger of 





jamming the thread. A _ hy- 
draulically-supported bed may 
be provided to extend the scope 
of the press. 

Crank presses are power driv- 
en, the movement being similar 
to that of a single cylinder mo- 
torcycle engine inverted. <A 
heavy flywheel, itself electrical- 
ly driven, drives a main crank 
which in turn drives a piston or 
moving head with a reciprocat- 
ing motion. The mold is mount- 
ed on this and on the bed of the 
press so that it is closed at the 
bottom of the stroke and open 
for extraction at the top. The 
action being positive, there is a 
danger of damage being done 
either to the press or mold if 
overcharged, or if the composi- 
tion does not flow correctly. To 
minimize this the bed is fre- 
quently mounted on either rub- 
ber or hydraulic buffers, which 
take the strain. 


Hydraulic Presses 


By far the most important 
plastic molding presses are op- 
erated hydraulically. The ease 
and simplicity of control, their 
flexibility and reliability all con- 
tribute to this. Five methods 
of applying hydraulic power are 
known and widely used: 

(1) Hand pump. 

(2) Singe-line pressure. 

(3) Two-line pressure. 

(4) Variable stroke pump. 

(5) Intensifier. 

In method (1) usually two 
hand pumps are fitted to a press, 
one pump to lift the ram to the 
work at high speed, and the 
other exerting the final squeeze. 
The first pump will raise the 
ram 3/16 in.-1/4 in. per stroke 
and the second will pump it 
about one-tenth of this distance, 
the two pumps being used as de- 
sired by the operator. 

Method (2). Figure IV. shows 
the piping diagram of a typical 
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Types of molding presses in plastic mviding laboratory, Borough Poly- 
technic Institute, London, 


single-line pressure system. The 
pressure used in such a system 
varies from 700 lbs. to 3,000 lbs. 
per square inch, 1,500 lbs. to 
2,000 lbs. being specially fav- 
ored because with these pres- 
sures the size of the press ram 
does not assume unreasonable 
proportions and wear of the 
leathers used for sealing the 
joints is reduced likewise, to 
reasonable proportions, 

The system shown delivers a 
supply of water at constant 
pressure to a main which feeds 
the various presses. A motor, 
usually electric, drives a pump 
which supplies water to the pipe 
line. Pressure in the pipe line 
is regulated by a hydraulic ac- 
cumulator consisting of a piston 
or “ram” working in a cylinder, 
the ram being loaded by weights 
of the necessary amount to reg- 
ulate the pressure correctly. 
When the pressure in the pipe 
line rises to this value the ram 
and weights are lifted by it. 
When the ram has been lifted 
to the top of its stroke a lever 
attached to it opens valve V. to 
waste and the pump “idles.” 
Non-return valve V,; immediate- 
ly closes, thus preventing a re- 
turn of the water from the 
main pipe line. As the water 
in the pipe line is used by the 
presses the accumulator ram 
falls back. A spring or weight 
closes valve V. and the pump 
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immediately replaces the water 
in the system. In the event of 
damage to valve V2 or its op- 
erating gear, an emergency 
switch is provided, operated by 
the accumulator ram when this 
rises to higher than the normal 
position. This switch shuts off 
the motor and so stops the 
pump. The presses are connect- 
ed to the pipe line through a 
main valve Vs, which valve en- 
ables repairs to be effected to 
each press and operating valve 
gear without shutting down the 
plant. 

V, is the operating valve and 
admits water to shut the press. 
V; opens the press and allows 
the water to run to waste. Dis- 
charge rams are sometimes fit- 


ted to presses to force them 
open instead of relying upon the 
weight of the main ram itself; 
in such cases they are connected 
direct to the pipe line between 
V; and Vy. The pressure of 
such rams is always opposing 
the pressure of the main ram 
and allowance for this must be 
made in calculating the capacity 
of the press. By making the ac- 
tion of these discharge rams 
continuous, costly interconnect- 
ed valves are not required and 
there is no danger of the main 
ram ever exerting its full pres- 
sure upon the accidentally clos- 
ed circuit of the auxiliary rams, 
possibly bursting the cylinders. 
This danger is very real. Take 
the case of a 100-ton press work- 
ing at a line pressure of 2,000 
lbs. per square inch. Auxiliary 
rams of 10 tons capacity have 
been fitted. In the event of the 
main pressure opposing the clos- 
ed circuit of the auxiliary rams 
a pressure of 100/10x2,000— 
20,000 Ibs. would be built up in 
the cylinder of the auxiliary 
ram and its connecting pipe 
lines. Most firms find it more 
economical to avoid this than 
to cater for it. 
Efficiency of Single Line 
Pressure System. (Method 2). 
The efficiency of this simplest 
of systems is very poor, and 
maintenance costs extremely 
high, while in addition the dan- 
ger of accidental damage to 
molds is very great. Take the 
efficiency on the assumption of 
an average press of 50 tons ca- 
pacity, fitted with an automatic 
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mold producing a simple article 
of the ashtray type. The press 
must open six inches for ejec- 
tion of the molding and clean- 
ing of the mold, etc. The energy 
used is 25 foot-tons, assuming 
that the pump, motor and press 
efficiencies are 100 per cent. 
The energy required will be that 
necessary to raise the ram to its 
work and then to do the work 
—say 5% inches idle lift and 
\4-inch pressure stroke squeez- 
ing the material. If the weight 
of the press ram, platen, and 
mold totals 10 ewts., the actual 
work done will be 445%, —12— 
.239 plus the power stroke— 
4 <50/12—1.041. Total work 
done 1.28 foot-tons. Theoreti- 
cal efficiency is consequently 
5ly per cent. Roughly 95 per 
cent of the total energy of the 
system is wasted in frictional 
losses which show’ themselves 
in scored and pitted valve seat- 
ings, wear and tear on accumu- 
lator glands, etc. 


Pumping Capacity 


If on an average each 50-ton 
press is operated once every 
three minutes, then the pump- 
ing capacity must exceed 100 
cubic inches per minute per 
press, assuming hydraulic pres- 
sure at one ton per square inch. 
A liberal factor should be allow- 
ed for leakage. This water con- 
tains 17,920 foot-lbs. energy, 
and it is therefore necessary to 
have at least one h.p. of avail- 
able power for each 50-ton 
press, and a similar standby in 
case of breakdown. 


Accumulator capacity is im- 
portant, since this is required to 
smooth out peak loads. If it is 
equal to the volume of water 
used by the three biggest 
presses in the shop, it can be 
considered satisfactory. Thus 
at one ton per square inch and 
three 100-ton presses the ca- 
pacity should be 1,800 cu. in., or 
say have 8-in. diameter ram 
with 3-ft. useful stroke. 

It will be noticed that while 
the pumping capacity varies 
with the size of the system, the 
accumulator need not do so. In 
actual practice a very large sys- 
tem can be fed by a smaller ac- 
cumulator than a small works. 
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There is smaller risk of heavy 
peak loads in a_ well-ordered 
large works than in a small one. 

This system has been describ- 
ed in detail, being typical of 
the practice of the day for ac- 
cumulator-controlled hydraulic 
plants. 
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Fig. V. Press Connection for Two- 
line Pressure System. 
Method 3. 

Two-line pressure systems 


differ from single-line pressure 
systems in having the power 
plant duplicated. A low-pres- 
sure pump and accumlator sup- 
ply 95 per cent of the water for 
lifting the presses to the work 
and a small pump and accumu- 
lator supply the remaining 5 per 
cent at high pressure. 

Low pressures vary from 100 
to 600 Ibs. per square inch, high 
pressures from 2,000 to 6,000 
lbs. Figure V. shows the piping 
arrangements to the presses 
from the mains, while the de- 
tails of the motor accumulator 
and pump can be obtained by 
reference to Figure IV. 


In Figure V. V, and V, are 
main valves, V. and V; operat- 
ing valves for high and low pres- 
sure respectively. Small bore 
pipes and valves only are re- 
quired on the high pressure 
side, as only approximately 20 
cubic inches of high pressure 
water are used per stroke. Many 
firms dispense with a high-pres- 
sure pipe line, etc., and fit a 
hand pump to each press to be 
used after the low-pressure wat- 
er has lifted the ram to its work. 
Discharge rams are always on 
the low-pressure mains and are 
operated independently by fur- 
ther valves. 

The efficiency of this method 
is good, maintenance costs smal] 





and risk of damage to molds 
small, There are, however, more 
valves to control and the opera- 
tion of the process is slower. 
The method is good for thermo- 


setting compounds and _ hot 
molding generally, but is in- 
clined to be cumbersome for 
thermoplastics and cold mold- 


ing, especially when hand 
pumps supply the high pressure. 
Method 4. 


A very interesting method of 
recent introduction. Hydraulic 
power is supplied direct to the 
presses from a pump so con- 
structed that the movement of 
the piston is controlled by the 
pressure in the pipe line. At 
full pressure the movement is 
zero, at low pressure it is at its 
maximum. The method is ideal 
for one press and possibly two, 
but although the makers of the 
pumps recommend six presses 
as a maximum for each pump, 
care must be taken that no two 
presses are likely to be operat- 
ing at the same time, for the 
pressure in the pipe line (there 
is no accumulator) falls when 
there is a water demand. If, 
therefore, an operator is exert- 
ing the final squeeze in a press 
when another operator com- 
mences to close an adjacent unit 
on the same circuit, trouble will 
be experienced. The efficiency 
of the method is very high, the 
cost of the installation low, and 
risk of damage to molds almost 
negligible. A two-throw pump 
of the same type would do much 
to prevent the jerky motion of 
the press in the early stages of 
its travel. 





Lynn A. Watt Made Asst. Vice- 
Pres. of Monsanto Chemical 
Works 


HE Board of Directors of 
Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Missouri, at their 
recent meeting elected Lynn A. 
Watt as Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Commercial 
Research and Technical Service. 
Mr. Watt has been associated 
with Monsanto for the past 
eleven years and will continue 
his work with development and 
technical problems. 
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ALBEMARLE 


ABSORBENT 


PAPER 


Manufactured under technical con- 
trol to produce a paper that meets 
the requirements of the laminating 
industry. Exacting laboratory stan- 
dards lend themselves in producing 


a uniform base for all phenolic resins. 


KRAFT: ALPHA 
RAG 
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THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 





Dr. Rossman Becomes Editor of 
Journal of the Patent 
Office Society 

HE acceptance by Dr. Joseph 

Rossman, of the editorship 
of the Journal of the Patent 
Office Society has been an- 
nounced in a recent (March) 
issue of that periodical. Our 
readers are all familiar with 
the very interesting and com- 
plete articles contributed to our 
pages by this well known writer, 
who is also one of our advisory 
editors. 

Dr. Rossman is well known not 
only to patent attorneys and 
the corps of Examiners in the 
United States Patent Office, but 


also in academic circles. He 
entered the Patent Office as 
fourth assistant on Dec. 10, 


appointed from 
Pennsylvania. He received his 
degree of B. S. in chemical 
engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1922; 
his LL.B. and M.A. from George 
Washington University in 1927, 
and his Ph.D. degree from 
American University in 1930. 
He is a member of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, 
and the United States Supreme 
Court. He is now in charge of 
electro-chemical work in Divis- 
ion 56 of the Patent Office. His 
recent book, “The Psychology of 
the Inventor” is now in press. 


1923, being 





Cooley Appointed F, J. Stokes 
Western Representative 
PPOINTMENT of Lloyd C. 
Cooley as their mid-west- 

ern representative with head- 

quarters at 75 East Wacker 

Drive, Chicago, has been an- 

nounced by the F. J. Stokes 

Machine Co., Philadelphia, man- 

ufacturers of chemical and 

pharmaceutical machinery and 
special process equipment. 
Mr. Cooley, a graduate of the 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, is a chemical en- 
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gineer of many years’ experi- 
ence. He was formerly with 
the E. B. Badger Co. and, also, 
the Swenson Evaporator Co. 


Watson-Stillman Co. Buys 
Burroughs Company Assets 
HE Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, Roselle, N. J. has pur- 

chased the assets and business 
of the Burroughs Company, 
Newark, N. J., who has for 
many years specialized in the 
design and building of Plastic 
Molding Hydraulic Machinery 
which includes its well known 
line of patented Tilting Head 
Presses, Rodless Hubbing Press- 
es and Celluloid Working Ma- 
chinery. 

The Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany will continue this line add- 
ing it to its own extensive line 
of similar equipment. 


Du Pont Style Service 
Paris, France 
sy P. H. Chase 
gems ye new uses for 
pyroxylin plastics are seen 
in many Paris shops. This ma- 
terial is being used not only for 
boudoir accessories, but for 
much of the fashionable new 
costume jewelry as well. 


Rings are following the vogue 
of fancy necklaces and bracelets 
in this respect. New models de- 
signed by Blanchet are made 
entirely of transparent compo- 
sition, with encrusted motifs in 
jade green, turquoise blue and 
black. The new wrist watch 
bracelets are in braided leather, 
fastened by Pyralin clasps. 

Lightning bolts are a favor- 
ite decorative motif for the 
new toilet sets of plastic ma- 
terial. The motifs usually are 
in black over a_pastel-colored 
background such as mauve, 
yellow or pink. Perfume bottles 
in crystal often are covered en- 
tirely by Pyralin cases in two 
contrasting colors. The latest 
models of cigar and cigarette 
boxes are in tuya wood with in- 
crustations of a plastic material 
in shaded colors. 


Burroughs and Rahm Form New 
Machinery Company 


HE Burroughs Engineering 

Co., recently incorporated, 
with offices at 31 Clinton Street, 
Newark, N. J., has as designing 
engineers, Charles F. Burroughs 
and Walter E. Rahm. These 
men have had many years prac- 
tical experience in designing, 
building and operating machin- 





C. A. Kurz, Jr.. Kurz-Kasch Co., spent two weeks at Miami, Florida, recently 


with his brother Walter. 


Their catch of kingfish shown is reason enough for 


their happy expressions. 








Yesterday’s 
Mistakes 





Tomorrow’s 
Regrets --- 


The molding machine you install 
should provide perfect production 
day in and day out— 


There is no profit in per- 
petual upkeep. 


The upkeep of your 
molding press. is 
actually a part of its 
cost. 


You'll eventually stand- 
ardize on 


TERKELSEN! 


Check up on its actual uninterrupted 
performance, and talk to the men 
who have installed 


TERKELSEN 


Electro - DRAULIC 
MOLDING PRESSES 





TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
330 A STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ery for making thermo-plastic 
products, in fact they originated 
the varied types of presses and 
molds now generally accepted 
as standards for rapid produc- 
tion, accuracy and finish of 
pieces. 

surroughs Engineering Co.’s 
machinery will be built by the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co. (now a division of Baldwin- 
Southwark Corporation) from 
designs furnished by and under 
the supervision of Burroughs 
engineers. With saldwin- 
Southwark Corp.’s modern 
equipment and facilities backed 
by nearly one hundred years in 
the machine field, Burroughs 
will be able to furnish machin- 
ery as to size and design, and 
make deliveries heretofore im- 
possible. A complete line of 
Burroughs equipment designed 
by Messrs. Burroughs and Rahm 
is now available. 

Mold designing and building 
so important in manufacturing 
thermo-plastic articles will be 
given, as in the past, intensive 
study by the new Company with 
a view to increased efficiency 
and accuracy. Their ability to 
furnish complete plants prevents 
divided responsibility and in- 
sures perfect co-ordination be- 
tween the various production 
units. 





Something New in Varnishes 

HE varnish industry is in a 

period of radical readjust- 
ment. Methods and products 
which have stood the test of 
centuries are giving way before 
the synthetic creations of the 
laboratories. Although the art 
of the varnish maker is an an- 
cient one, the basic raw mater- 
ials at his disposal have, until 
recently, been confined to the 
gums and resins which occur in 
nature. 

The first major departure 
from traditional practice and 
one which profoundly affected 
the industry as a whole, result- 
ed from the development of low- 
viscosity nitrocellulose lacquers, 
the use of which expanded with 
extraordinary rapidity. Now 
the industry must adjust itself 
to the situation created by the 
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advent of several types of new 
synthetic resins. 

One of the most interesting 
and important of these is a syn- 
thetic phenol resin which should 
not be confused with the other 
and older phenol resins used 
primarily in molding compounds 
and which are heat reactive, 
that is, which react on heating 
to become infusible and insol- 
uble. 

The new material is called by 
its makers “oil reactive” resin 
to distinguish it from other syn- 
thetic “oil soluble” resins and 
from natural gums and ester 
gums. Ordinary phenol resins 
are not soluble in the drying 
oils unless other materials such 
as rosin are added to promote 
solubility. The new “oil reac- 
tive” resin is easily soluble in 
Chinawood oil in any desired 
proportion. But of greater 
technical interest is the claim 
that there is a chemical reac- 
tion between the resin and the 
oil which may account for the 
accelerated hardening of the res- 
in-oil mixture. This resin is 
therefore very different from 
the ordinary natural varnish 
gums, and, as might be expect- 
ed, the quality of the coatings 
obtained with this new resin in 
oil is superior to the tung oil- 
gum varnishes hitherto avail- 
able. Flexibility, rapidity of 
drying, durability, toughness, 
resistance to moisture and alka- 
lies, all of which are fundamen- 
tal and desirable requisites of 
a varnish, are reported greatly 
improved by the use of the “oil 
reactive” resin. Because of the 
accelerated drying effect on the 
oil, only a fraction of the usual 
amount of metallic drier is re- 
quired, with the result that the 
usual tendency of a varnish to 
continue to oxidize destructive- 
ly is greatly reduced. 

The “oil reactive” resin may 
be used alone or mixed with 
other varnish gums. The addi- 
tion of only 10% of the oil re- 
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ORTON experience in the art of plastic 
molding dates back over a period of many 
years. Norton Engineers consider the un- 
usual problem “all in the day’s work.” Solving 
the molding problems of many of the country’s 
foremost industries, has given us a wealth of 
experience to apply to your problems. 


Today, moulded parts, or finished parts of 
moulded material are dressing up products— 
giving them a new sales appeal. Because of 
the exclusive properties of ‘moulded parts,- 
their light weight, their resistance to acid cor- 
rosion, their great dielectric strength, their 
heat resistance, they ideally lend themselves 
to the solution of innumerable problems. 


Tell us your problems. Gladly 
will Norton Engineers give you 
the benefit of their vast experi- 
ence—saving you much time and 
many costly errors, Norton 
Laboratories are fully equipped to 
mould one hundred parts or one 
million, each an exact twin of the 
other. Write your details. No 
obligation. 


active resin to an ester gum NORTON LABORATORIES 
varnish reduces the drying time , t . — - 
, Div. 74, Lockport, N. Y. 
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three. ROCHESTER, N. Y., O. P. Guthrie, 423 Powers Bldg. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., J. S. Rathold, 115 Main Street 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 
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SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING PLATES 
POLISHING SLICING MACHINES 
STUFFING CAVAGNARO- 

ETC. LOOMIS 

VACUUM MIXERS 


No. 01 
FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 






































HYDRAULIC BATRUDING (Stuffing) For 
Extrudi 
PRESSES i 
Plastic mat- Tubes 
— » sll Special 
be extruded Shapes 


in shapes 
desired 
thereby in- 
augurating 
a continu- 
ous process 
saving, 





Accurate control 
of heat and 
pressure. 





Talk it over with 

our engineers, 

CAVAGNARO-LOOMIS EXTRUDING PRESS 
IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 


126 So. 14th St. FEVARTS G. LOOMIS COQ, Newark, N. J. 
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Banbury Mixer 


_ueDEs its extensive use in the rubber in- 
dustry, where it has become an indispen- 
sable unit for the mixing and compounding of 
rubber with filling powders, the Banbury Mixer 
is finding an expanding field of usefulness in 
the working of a number of different kinds of 
heavy plastics. 


In the plastics field Banbury Mixers are pro- 
ducing for their users large savings in power, 
labor, floor space, material handling and com- 
pound costs in the manufacture of linoleum, 
heavy asphalt compositions, roofing materials, 
shellac compounds, bakelite and phenolic con- 
densation products. 


In some cases it has been found possible to 
develop new formulas at a considerably less 
cost than roll-mixed stocks, without lowering 
quality, sometimes actually improving it. 


Built in a range of sizes providing batch 


capacities from 4 lbs. to 1,000 lbs. 


The experience of many years has provided 
an immense fund of data which may point the 
way to higher quality and lower costs for your 
particular products. 

If your material is new or outside our ex- 
perience a test machine is available at our 
plant to determine actual performance. 


No. 8-A Banbury Mizx- 
er with Individual 
Motor Drive. 














Farrel-Birmingham Plastics Machinery 


Accumulators—Hydraulic 

Banbury Mixers 

Extruding Machines or Hydrau- 
lic Stuffers 

Gears, Cast—Pattern and Ma- 
chine Molded—Spur, Beve! 
and Staggered Tooth 

Gears, Cut—Spur and Double 
Helical (Sykes Continuous 
Teoth Type) 


Presses—Cake (Hydraulic) 


(Hydraulic) 
(Hydraulic) 


Presses—Platen 
Presses—Polishing 
Rolls—Converting 
Rolls—Mixing 
Rolls—Sheeting 
Safety Clutches for Rolls 


Sheet Cutters or Planers— 
Hydraulic 

Speed Reduction Units—Far- 
rel-Sykes 





Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
456 North Cliff St. Ansonia, Conn. 
Represented in the Plastics Industry by the Engineering Firm of 


Evarts G. Loomis, 126 So. 14th St.. Newark, N. J. 
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LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 
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Joint Standard 


With 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 


A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 
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PLASTIC 
MOLDING 


Producers of the finest 
in Molded Parts for 


thirty-nine years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA - T 


TECHNICALLY PURE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Dept. S AShland 4-7055 
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BAKELITE » DUREZ 


Moulding service of the better kind in- 
cluding that of making the moulds, in 


our well equipped tool room, assuring first- 


class moulded parts from beginning to 
end— 
Please let us quote. 


Kuhn & Jacob Machine and Tool Co. 


503 Prospect St. Trenton, N. J. 


New York Office Phila. Office 


747 E. 10th St. 
Breekiyn, N.Y. 351 N. 57th St. 
Phone Mansfield 2010 Phone Sherwood 3577 
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Ornamental Effects Obtainable by Effici- 
ent Use of the Various Modern Plastics 


Almost the entire gamut of human needs 
has been touched by plastic materials 


ONTINUING from page 159 
of the March issue, we re- 
produce here a further number 
of patents showing the use of 
plastics for obtaining ornament- 
al effects. 
41. C. Ellis 1,502,945; July 29, 


1924. Filed April 3, 1922. An 
amber substitute suitable for 
beads, umbrella handles, pipe 


stems, cigarette holders is made 
by reacting upon a ketone such 
as acetone with formaldehyde 
in the presence of an alkaline 
phosphate such as sodium phos- 
phate. Fillers such as wood 
flour, zinc oxide, cotton, linters, 
etc., may be incorporated. 

12. W. G. Lindsay 1,506,014; 
Aug. 26, 1924, Filed Sept. 19, 
1922. A decorated body is made 
as follows: The base of the ar- 
ticle is cut or molded to shape 
or laminated from sheets, al- 
ternate layers of which contain 
a certain amount of white pig- 
ment and the remaining layers 
containing less. To whole or 
part of surface is applied a 
suitable solvent such as amyl 
acetate and then metallic sil- 
ver scale is applied in continu- 
ous or discontinuous layers and 
a thin transparent sheet having 
amber or blue tint applied by 
means of solvent cement. The 
assembly is pressed and cut in- 
to various articles such as 
brush backs, combs, boxes or 
dice. The material for the base 
and covering may be cellulose 
nitrate or acetate or phenolic 
condensation product such as 
Bakelite. 

13. C. Ellis 1,514,508; Nov. 4, 
1924. Filed May 9, 1922. A 
composition suitable for  but- 
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While the individual articles 
described are taken from pat- 
ents, even those not particularly 
learned in chemistry and 
physics may read them with 
much profit—for many sugges- 
tions man be garnered there- 
from, and thus the application 
of plastics to still other uses 
made possible. 

We know of no place where 
similar information can be ob- 
tained with so little effort than 
from such compilations as this. 
The effort involved in collecting 
this data, is, however very great 
indeed. 





tons, combs, brush handles, 
umbrella handles, beads, pipes, 
cigarette holders, ink wells, tor- 
toise shell substitute, etc., is 
made by condensing acetone 
and formaldehyde with an al- 
kali such as sodium carbonate. 
Various modifying agents and 
fillers may be _ incorporated 
such as natural or synthetic re- 
sins, wood flour, asbestos, lin- 
ters, fluxes, mineral powders, 
etc. 


44. A. C. Buttfield 1,516,841; 
Nov. 25, 1924. This patent as 
well as Patent 1,516,842 dis- 
closes machines for mixing 
plastics of different colors so 
as to obtain variegated effects. 
In Patent 1,516,843 plastics of 
different colors are mixed, but 
incomplete blended and _ then 
subjected to temperature which 
prevents blending. Mixture is 
separated while still plastic into 
finally forced together to form 
a grained composition. 


15. William W. Christmas 1,- 
521,174; Dee. 30, 1924. Filed 
Feb. 21, 1923. A composition 
suitable for simulating the or- 
namental surfaces of natural 
woods, stones or fabrics and for 
molding into statuary, furni- 
ture parts, fancy goods, orna- 
mental ‘tile, wall slabs, etce., is 
made by mixing comminuted 
wood, water and a casein glue 
made of powdered casein mix- 
ed with hydrated lime. Modi- 
fying agents, fillers and dyes, 
etc., may be incorporated. 

16. C, Ellis 1,529,056; Mar. 10, 


1925. Filed Jan, 4, 1924. An 
ornamental coating for auto- 
mobiles, metal furniture and 


articles of brass made from ni- 
trocellulose mixed with a com- 
patible synthetic resin such as 
phthalic glyceride rosin ester, 
toluidine-tung oil resin or fur- 


fural aniline resin. A large 
large number of modifying 
agents, fillers, pigments, sol- 


vents are mentioned. 


47. A. Bartels 1,560,368; Nov, 
3, 1925. Casein is extruded into 
separate masses of different 
colors, the masses are mixed, 
molded under yielding pressure, 
hardened and dried Variation 
consists in making a casein 
block, cutting the block into 
pieces and hardening them sep- 
arately. 

18, E, Lauchner 1,578.327; Mar. 
30, 1926. An ornamented ar- 
ticle such as a_ handle, grip, 
latch for a door, knob, knife, 
shell, etc., is made by molding 
a mass of celluloid waste, case- 
in, blood, horn, flour, etc., pre- 
liminarily under slight, apply- 
ing color to the article and ap- 
plying final pressure 


we 
— 
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49. M. C. Beebe, A. Murray & 
H. V. Herlinger, 1,587,269; June 
1, 1926. Filed Nov. 18, 1922. In- 
vention is directed to the ap- 
plication of resins formed from 
mono-heterocyclic compounds 
comprising the furfurane-pyr- 
rol-thiophene group to photo- 
graphy and to the decoration 
of metallic surfaces. 

Among the examples given 
are furfuramide resin produc- 
ed by condensing furfural and 
ammonia; furfuracetone resin 
which may be produced in situ 
on a surface or in a medium 
such as cellulose acetate, as- 
phaltum or cumar resin by aid 
of an are light; and furfural 
aniline resin produced with aid 
of iodine. Suitable sensitizers 
such as iodoform may be add- 
ed. 


50. C. N. Ferguson. 1,589,875; 
June 2,, 1926. Filed May 6, 
1926. Filed May 5, 1922. In- 
vention is directed to producing 
upon various kinds of objects 
as glass or opoque materials 
such as metal, a coating or lay- 
er containing one or more sub- 
stances which will crystallize 
out during the drying of the 
coating and give the object 
treated the same appearance as 
if the object were molded or 
made with a crystalline sub- 
stance. Method may be used to 
produce frosted glass effects, 
lettering upon glass, or sur- 
faces of translucent or trans- 
parent glass shades. 


Object to be treated is coat- 
ed, sprayed with or dipped in- 
to any one of a number of dif- 
ferent compositions, such as so- 
lutions of cellulose esters in- 
cluding cellulose nitrate or ace- 
tate, also celluloid or synthetic 
resins or lacquer or spiritous or 
oleoresinous varnishes and con- 
taining crystalline substances 
such as dichlorobenzol, benzoic 
acid, triphenyl phosphate or 
other substance which tend to 
crystallize out. One composi- 
tion specifically mentioned com- 
prises “Bakelite” lacquer com- 
posed of Bakelite, acetic ether, 
fusel oil and acetone oil, to 
which is added triphenyl phos- 
phate. 


51. H. N. Copeland. 1,593,525; 
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July 20, 1926. Filed October 5, 
1925. Article having ornamen- 
tal striate surface such as 
knobs for radio instruments, 
steering wheels, switch hous- 
ings, buttons and_ picture 
frames is made as follows: 

Phenolic condensation prod- 
uct composition of granular 
form and _ intermixed colors 
preformed into tablet by cold 
pressing is placed in mold and 
pressure applied to make ma- 
terial flow. Direction of flow 
may be controlled to produce 
different striate, rayonnant or 
blurred effects by shape and 
size of tablet or by shape and 
contour of mold. For instance 
tablet may be annular and plac- 
ed in mold on top of larger tab- 
let, or in form of cylinder plac- 
ed on smaller cylinder or the 
male portion of the die may 
have a recess in its surface to 
provide space to permit flow of 
composition. 


52. I. Ostromislensky.  1,613,- 
673; Jan. 11, 1927. Filed Jan. 
29, 1925. A product having a 
nacreous lustre is made as fol- 
lows: 

A gum such as rubber, gut- 

ta percha, balata, etc., is dis- 
solved in unpolymerized styrol 
or mixed therewith in solution 
and the mixture or solution is 
polymerized in the usual man- 
ner, as by means of heat. 
53. A. Amann. 1,614,172; Jan. 
11, 1927. Products suitable for 
ornaments, buttons, trimmings, 
cups, saucers and bases, furni- 
ture fittings and turnery-ware 
may be made as follows: 

First any one of the follow- 
ing products is made: 

1. Phenol and acetone are al- 
lowed to stand in the heat 
while concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is added. Product is dihy- 
droxy-diphenyldimethane. 

2. Phenol, methyl-ethyl ke- 
tone and hydrochloric acid al- 
lowed to stand in the heat and 
ether added. Product is recry- 
stallized from benzene or ligro- 
ine and is dhydroxy-diphenyl- 
methyl-ethyl methane. 

3. Phenol and dibenzol ke- 
tone are melted together and 
allowed to stand at room tem- 
perature with concentrated sul- 











dihy- 
meth- 


phur acid. Product is 
droxy-diphenyl-dibenzy]! 
ane. 

4. P-cresol, acetone and con- 
centrated hydro-chloric acid are 
allowed to stand at room tem- 
perature. 

Any one of the above prod- 
ucts dissolved in caustic soda, 
mixed with formaldehyde and 
precipitated with acid such as 
hydrochloric yields a resin. 


Product of first example may 
be heated under slight pres- 
sure with caustic soda, parace- 
taldehyde and water and acid- 
ulated, or shaken with caustic 
soda, benzaldehyde and water 
and acidulated to give resins. 
Properties of resins depend up- 
on acid used. Fillers such as 
chalk, barytes, magnesian marl- 
stone, calcareous spar, clay, 
metal oxides, metal colors, in- 
fusorial earth, asbestos, cellu- 
lose, wood, peat, wood flour, pa- 
per flour, wool, wool waste and 
textile materials or mixtures 
thereof may be incorporated. 
54 R. W. Seabury. 1,625,749; 
April 19, 1927. Filed July 21, 
1922. A product suitable as a 
substitute for mahogany and 
other woods in furniture and 
cabinet work and also as elec- 
trical insulators especially in 
radio receiving sets or cabinets 
may be made in the following 
manner: 

Non-impregnated but _per- 
vious sheets of paper or cloth 
or veneers of wood are applied 
to one or both sides of a fib- 
rous base consisting of one or 
more sheets of paper. felt or 
cloth impregnated with a phe- 
nolic condensation product such 
as described in Patents 1,019,- 
406 and 1,019,408 to Baekeland 
in the fusible or “A” condition 
and the assembly is consolidat- 
ed between the platens of a hy- 
draulic press so that the outer 
layers are impregnated from 
within outwardly. The platens 
may shape the assembly to any 
desired curvature or contour 
and may impress a. design or 
configuration thereon. 

The fibrous base may consist 
of several sheets of paper, some 
or all of which may be impreg- 
nated with other substances 
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such as asphaltic or bitumin- 
ous bodies or resinous. sub- 
stance. Ordinary roofing pa- 
per, both impregnated and non- 
impregnated may be used as 
well as a laminated paper prod- 
uct wherein only the inner plies 
are impregnated with bitumin- 
ous or asphaltic material. 


55. C. M. Hargrave. 1,634,830; 
July 5, 1927. Filed Feb. 17, 
1926. A substitute for light col- 
ored woods such as oak or ma- 
hogany particularly in the 
making of cabinets or radio pa- 
nels is made as follows: 

Several sheets of paper are 
impregnated with a potentially 
reactive fusible phenolic con- 
densation product such as Red- 
manol or Bakelite varnish, dri- 
ed, superimposed and consoli- 
dated by heat and pressure to 
form the body of the finished 
article.. The sheets that are to 
form the surface of the article 
are printed or decorated, then 
dipped into Bakelite or Red- 
manol dissolved in alcohol con- 
taining one or more pigments 
and united to the body portion 
by heat and pressure. If desir- 
ed the entire assembly may be 
consolidated simultaneously in- 
stead of as stated above. One 
or more of the body sheets may 
contain the pigments in order 
to prevent the darker shades 
from showing through. The 
pigment may be titanium oxide 
white pigment or iron oxide 
pigment depending upon the 
finish desired. 


56. H. A. Cook, 1,638,529; Aug. 
9, 1927. Filed Jan. 29, 1927, A 
plastic such as pyroxylin or 
celluloid incorporated with fish 
scales as described in Patent 1,- 
607,624 in the form of slabs, 
rods, sheets or extruded tubes 
is subjected at an _ elevated 
temperature to the action of 
die having a highly uneven im- 
pression surface to upset the 
trend of the scales. The sur- 
face of the material may then 
be ground, buffed or repress- 
ed with a smooth die. The 
product is artificial mother of 
pearl. 

This series will be continued in a 


subsequent issue of Plastics & Mold- 
ed Products. 
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SERVING THE 
TERRITORY WEST 
OF THE ROCKIES 


“ACCURACY FIRST” 


HARRY W. HAHN Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


Pacific Coast Plant 
Doehler Die-Casting Co. 
World’s Largest Producers of 

Die-Castings 


Custom Molding 


Screw Machine 
Products 




















New Materials 
Require 
New Methods 
--- New Machines 


On your problem of new 
methods and new ma- 
chines our experienced 
engineers and thorough- 
ly modernized shop 
equipment can be of un- 
told value to you. The 
tougher the problem, the 
greater your reason for 
calling us in. Gain the 
benefit of our extensive 
knowledge obtained in 
years of creative engi- 
neering on many types 
of special machines. 
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|| ENG =~ FOUNDERS — ii a 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


In business continuously since 1803 
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2146 Walnut St. 


also made the moulds, 
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BAKELITE MOULDING 


These pieces were moulded in our presses. We 
dies and tools for them. 
We are equipped to take care of all Custom 
Bakelite Moulding. Catalog on request. 


Ls Chicago Moulded Products Corp. 






Chicago, Ill. | 
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Porcelain is Simulated in New Line 
of Pyralin Novelties 


Two novel items for bridge 
prizes and favors are boy and 


NUMBER of interesting 

articles have recently been 
developed by the Du Pont Vis- 
coloid Company. These include 
novelties for holding cigarettes, 
lady’s hat brush, crumb tray 
and brush, comb cabinet for 
holding six dozen combs, and 
utility sets for the baby. 


Attractive combination place card and favor 
novelties which may also be used for holding 
cigarettes. 


girl figurine cigarette stands in 
the forms of Huckleberry Finn 
and Becky of Tom Sawyer fame. 
These figures are of Pyralin and 
are fabricated in a way to simu- 
late porcelain. They are being 
offered in a variety of bright 
color combinations. 


Other Bridge Prizes 

Attractive combination place 
card and favor novelties which 
may also be used for holding 
cigarettes are made to represent 
miniature animals mounted on 
a background of Pyralin. They 
are packed four to a box and 
are available in the following 
color combinations: Silver ele- 
phant on red; yellow and black 
cat on blue; red and white 
rooster on Nile green; and 
brown and yellow dog on pink. 

Another is in the form of a 
lady’s hat brush. An elephant 
of red Pyralin is mounted on 
top of the brush and is weighted 
so as to stand upright. 

A crumb tray and brush are 
also being offered in a variety 
of colors with floral decorations 
in a contrasting shade. 

The baby sets are available in 
a number of designs in pastel 
pink or blue with floral decora- 
tions in the contrasting shade. 
They are made of Pyralin and 
have containers for cotton, soap, 
pins, baby gays and powder. 
One set is composed of comb, 
brush, and container for sani- 
tary swabs. 

A comb cabinet containing 





The red elephant on the lady’s hat brush is 
weighted so as to stand upright. It makes a 
suitable bridge prize. 





A new Pyralin baby set. Comb, brush and 
swab container included in novel fashion. 





Crumb tray and brush made in attractive 
colors with contrasting floral designs. 
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six dozen combs in various col- 
ors, including pastel tints, black, 
brown and Chinese red in plain 
and mottled effects, has also 
been developed by the Du Pont 
Viscoloid Company. The combs 
are in a variety of sizes and are 
individually wrapped in trans- 
parent Cellophane. 





ed 


Boy and girl figurine cigarette stands in the 
forms of Huckleberry Finn and _ Becky 
Thatcher, to simulate porcelain. 





Another baby set recently developed, including 
sanitary containers in traditional colors and 
floral ornaments. 





A comb cabinet containing six dozen Pyralin 
combs, in various colors, each individualiy 
wrapped in Cellophane. 
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Men 
Methods 
Materials! 


an Experienced, efficient 
faico\, Production men. 

a Sales Engineers 

“is. Who know how to solve 
LAICO | molding problems. 
Min Merchandising men 
faico\, Who know markets. 

Idea men 

Lf \ Who offer 
(AICO \ ideas. 


Up-to-date Molding 


ritain methods assuring ac- 
[acon curacy, economy and 


punctuality. 


profitable 


These factors, plus the 
fact that AICO is continu- 
ally producing products 
molded from all the differ- 
ent plastic materials, are 
one reason why AICO 
molding service is being 
used by practically every 
major industry in America. 


American Insulator 
Corporation 


“America’s Most Progressive 
Custom Molders.” 
Molded Products of every 
description. 


COLD MOLDED 
BAKELITE 
DUREZ 
LUMARITH 
BEETLE 
BRAYLITE 


New Freedom, Pa. 


Sales Offices 

New York—Graybar Bldg. 

Chicago—9 S. Clinton St. 

Detroit—General Motors 
Bldg. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—421 
Meigs Bldg. 

Philadelphia—140 Rumfort 
Ave. 








Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
Perfect Dies, Modern Equipment, 
Skilled Labor 


RECTO combines these with a knowledge of 
molding and an understanding of the correct 
way to apply this knowledge to your product. 


‘“‘Remember Recto Does It---Better’’ 


€ 


Recto Manufacturing Co. 
APPLETON STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 









































New Plastic Products 


The laboratories of ARTHUR D. Lirrie, INc., include a special 


staff for plastic research and engineering and offer services in 


the development of new plastics 


the technical phases of synthetic resin 
production and compounding 


the adaptation of plastics to special 
industrial uses 


Arthur D. Little, Puc. 


CHEMISTS ENGINEERS 


30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHENOL 


CRESOLS 








The Gaull Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


XYLENOLS 


CHEMICALS KRW 


CRESYLIC ACIDS... 


More than 40 years ago the Barrett Company 
began manufacturing dependable chemicals for 
industrial use. Constant research has been car- 
ried on to anticipate the changing needs of the 
industries we serve. Barrett specifications and 
Barrett processes have kept pace with progress. 


The wide use of Barrett Standard Chemicals by 
basically important industries is a constantly 
growing tribute to the uniformly high quality 
of every product bearing the Barrett trademark. 














The NEW 
Preforming Machine 
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_This machine makes 
200 preforms a min- 
ute in any diameter 
up to 134". 


A maximum depth of cell of 
| 1%” permits its use on a 
large number of preforms 
for which a single punch 


machine was formerly used. 
Complete details on request. 


No. 5 Rotary Tablet Machine 


Arthur Colton Company 
DETROIT 
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Let This Large 
y\dern Plant 


give you the 


service you 
demand on 
| Molded Celluloid 
| and Phenolic 
| Compound Paris 


You have a right to ex- 
pect a source of supply 
that is dependable—that 
can give deliveries when 
wanted, parts true to 
specification, of high 
quality material and 
workmanship, and at an 
economical figure. 


All we wish is the oppor- 
tunity of proving that it 
is to your best interest 
to buy AUBURN Mold- 
ed Celluloid and Phenolic 
Compound Parts. 


The fact that most of 
our production is on re- 
peat orders would indi- 
cate that we are giving 
complete satisfaction to 
the keenest buyers. 


May we quote prices? 


CELLULOID-BAKELITE 
DIVISION 


ta 
Auburn Button Works, Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Since 1876 

\Mielel-la-meea CELLU LOID 
and PHENOLIC COMPOUND PARTS 
also LUMARITH, CELLULOSE ACETATE, ALDUR. 
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Manufacturing Expense 


The second of a series of discussions on the accounting 
problems involved in the production of molded articles 


By John J. Quigley, C. P. A. 


E usually consider all those 

shop expenses other than 
Direct Labor and Direct Ma- 
terial as indirect expense and 
have applied to such plant ex- 
penditures the term “overhead” 
or “burden”. The thought con- 
veyed seems to be that a mass 
of incidental expenses is loaded 
on the product, and that this ex- 
pense made up of Rent, Depre- 
ciation, Insurance, Taxes, Main- 
tenance, Indirect Labor, etc., 
bears no real relationship to pro- 


duction. Because of this it has 
been customary to dispose of 
“Overhead” in one of three 
ways: 
1. By the direct labor cost method. 
2. By the direct labor hours 
method. 


3. By the machine hour method. 


The direct labor cost method 
of distribution assumes that 
the ratio of Manufacturing Ex- 
pense to Direct Labor is the cor- 
rect basis for applying manufac- 
turing expense or overhead to 
the product. The direct labor 
hour method assumes that pro- 
cess time is the basis on which 
this allocation should be made. 
The machine hour method also 
considers the time element, and 
this is the basis on which some 
of the molders assume that the 
overhead per press should be 
calculated in estimating the re- 
turn or production value per 
press, per day or shift. 

When the ratio of “overhead” 
to Direct Labor and Direct Ma- 
terial is low it is not so import- 
ant or necessary to analyze 
these factors and the percent- 
age on Direct Labor Method 
does not greatly distort the 
costs. However, the present day 
trend towards automatic and 
Semi-automatic machines, and 
the consequent reduction or 
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elimination of direct labor, 
focused attention upon Manu- 
facturing Expense as a part of 
cost and we now attempt to 
break this expense down into 
Service Departments so that the 
service rendered to the product 
shall be the basis for distri- 
buting the greater part of the 
plant “Overhead”. 

In the Synthetic Plastics 
Molding Industry it is probably 
true that at this time the Direct 
Material consumed in products 
represents from 25% to 30% of 
factory cost, that Direct Labor 
represents about 25%, and that 
Manufacturing Expense repre- 
sents 25% or more. By time 
study and accurate costing we 
endeavor to learn the direct 
labor cost of the job, through 
stores distribution we control 
material used and check the 
weight and estimated cost of 
material used on the job; but 
Manufacturing Expenses, which 
represents approximately one- 
third of the factory cost, is 
usually distributed arbitrarily 
as a percentage loading on Mold- 
ing and Finishing wages. 


Analysis of Overhead 


Manufacturing Expense or 
Overhead may be analyzed in 
percentage of total, as follows: 
Power 19% of overhead 


Maintenance and Repairs 
Plant and Equip- 


ment ...... . 4% 

Molds .......11% 15% of overhead 
Preforming, 

Pilling, 

Weighing .... 10°% of overhead 
Inspecting ...... 8% of overhead 
Insurance ...... 2°¢ of overhead 
Superintend- 

IE -inaincnienes 14% of overhead 
Small Tools & 

Supplies .. 6% of overhead 
Packing and 

Shipping .... 7% of overhead 


Depreciation 


Plant and 
Equip- 
ment. ...... 12% 
Molds panewasens 5% 
Buildings ...2% 19% of overhead 





100% 

If all of the above mentioned 
expense items bore exactly the 
same relation to the products 
the necessity for departmental- 
ized service charges would not 
obtain. But these expense fac- 
tors do not “burden” the prod- 
ucts alike. Power used varies 
with the type and size of press; 
Maintenance of presses varies 
with the type and size of press; 
maintenance of molds varies 
with the type of mold, number 
of cavities, complexity of in- 
serts, etc. And so we could go 
on and find that the ratio of 
overhead expense to the sev- 
eral products varies in a very 
wide degree. All manufactur- 
ing expenses are incurred for 
departmental service purposes 
and it is only necessary that we 
analyze the expenditures of a 
plant for the reasons thereof 
and the services rendered to the 
various products and then allo- 
cate the expenses of the Service 
Departments to the products 
benefited. 


In the general run of Molding 
Plants we would expect to find 
the following service factors 
which could be classed as Service 
Department activities: 


1 Service Department—Receiving 
and Inspecting Raw Material 
—1 Labor 
—2 Supplies 
—3 Depreciation — Receiving 
Equipment 

—4 Depreciation — Store Room 
Building 

2 Service Depart ment—Preform- 


ing, Pilling, Weighing 

—1l1 Labor 

—2 Repair Material 

—3 Supplies and Small Tools 
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3 Service 


_ 


uw 


—10 
—l1 


9 


—4 Depreciation — Pilling Ma- 
chine and Weighing Equip- 
ment 

Department—Mainten- 

ance Buildings 

—1 Labor 

—2 Repair Material 

—3 Supplies and Small Tools 

—4 Cleaning, Painting, Ete. 

—5 Depreciation 


Service Department—Mainten- 
ance—Presses 

—1 Labor 

—2 Repair Material 

—3 Supplies and Small Tools 
—4 Depreciation—Presses 
Service Department—Mainten- 
ance—Molds 

—1 Labor 

—2 Repair Material 

—3 Supplies and Small Tools 
—4 Depreciation—Molds 


Maintenance—General Shop 
—1 Labor 
—2 Repair Material 
—3 Supplies and Small Tools 
—4 Depreciation — Maintenance 
Tools 
Service 
Plant 
—1 Labor 
—2 Fuel—Coal, Oil, etc. 
—3 Supplies and Small Tools 
—4 Maintenance 
—1 Repair Labor 
—2 Repair Material 
—3 Repair Supplies and Small 
Tools 
—5 Depreciation—Power House 
Equipment 
—6 Depreciation—Power House 
Building 
Service Department—Tool Room 
—1 Labor—Customer’s Molds 
—2 Labor—Own Molds 
—3 Repair Labor — Customer’s 
Molds 
Repair Labor—Own Molds 
—5 Material—Customer’s Molds 
—6 Material—Own Molds 
—7 Repair Material—Customer’s 
Molds 


Repair 

Molds 

Power 

Supplies and Small Tools 

Depreciation — Tool Room 

Equipment 

Transportation 

—1 Labor 

—2 Supplies 

—3 Repairs 
Equipment 

—4 Depreciation — Transporta- 

tion Equipment 


Department — Power 


—4d 


Material Own 


ull 
—9 


Transportation 


10 Genera] Plant Overhead 


—1 Labor—General Plant 
—2 Supplies 
—3 Maintenance—General Plant 
—1 Labor 
—2 Material and Supplies 
—4 Power, Heat and Light 
—5 Insurance 
—6 Small Tools and Supplies 
—7 Depreciation 
—1 General Plant Equipment. 
—2 General Plant Building 


11 Packing and Shipping 


—1 Labor 
—2 Supplies 
—3 Repairs—Equipment 
—1l Labor 
—2 Materials and Supplies 


—4 Packing Material—Cartons, 
Boxes, etc. 


Labor—Distribution 

The total amount of each pay- 
roll should be distributed from 
time cards. Employees may be 
grouped by numbers to facili- 
tate checking of the payroll dis- 
tribution. Direct wages—Mold- 
ing, Finishing and Inspection— 
would be charged direct on the 
cost cards. All other wages 
would be classified and distri- 
buted to the Service Depart- 
ments from time cards or fore- 
men’s payroll analysis, and the 
distribution of this expense 
would be checked to insure ac- 
curate records and the distri- 
bution of all payroll expendi- 
tures. 
Repair Material and Supplies— 

Distribution 

All repair material and sup- 
plies should be accounted for 
from Stores distribution. Ma- 
terial and Supplies should be re- 
quisitioned by foreman in 
charge of the job. Requisitions 
should indicate the work done 





in Progress, 


as Construction 
Repairs Presses, Repairs Molds, 
etc., and therefrom the supplies 
used and repair material charges 
should be made to the Service 
Departments. 


To do all that as outlined 
above May seem an unnecessary 
addition to overhead expense, 
but the installation of an effi- 
cient system of control may 
mean merely the tieing in of the 
costs with the actual expendi- 
tures and the setting up of 
analytical accounting procedure. 
And the accounting of and for 
inventory assets such as repair 
parts, supplies, etc., is just as 
necessary and important as the 
accounting for any other cur- 
rent asset. The additional 
bookkeeping is negligible, for it 
is to be assumed that the Man- 
agement requires for the con- 
duct of the business. such 
records as an analysis of pay- 
roll and a classification of ma- 
terial and supplies used so that 
control may be had of these 
items of expense and cost. 





Plastics Industry Featured at the 13th 
Chemical Exposition 


NE of the most important 
features at the Thirteenth 
Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will be the displays of ma- 
terials, machinery and finished 
products in the Plastics Indus- 
try. Since the last biennial Ex- 
position, the industry has made 
gigantic strides forward and 
has created more interest than 
ever before in so short a period. 
Twenty-odd companies, all di- 
rectly related to the industry, 
will have exhibits showing their 
latest developments. 

Chief among these will be the 
plastic materials manufacturers, 
at whose booths, incidentally, 
the work of the various trade 
fabricators and custom molders 
will be seen. Moving into more 
prominent place in the Chemi- 
cal Show will be the exhibit of 
Durez, and other General 
Plastics’ products which will 
take their place on the main 


floor in Booth No. 71. An un- 
usually attractive display has 
been planned for this product 
and a number of new uses of it 
will be included in the molded 
parts shown. Notable among 
them will be a number involv- 
ing larger molded parts such as 
chair seats, table tops and radio 
cabinets. Also, a special section 
of the exhibit will be devoted to 
packaging. Durez has _pio- 
neered in the use of molding 
materials in this field. 

The company’s new products, 
of course, will be featured. The 
new Pastel shades and the 
standard molding compounds 
and some examples of their 
adaptation through practical 
molded pieces. 

The Celluloid Corporation 
plans to exhibit Lumarith, Lin- 
dol, and H Scale. The Lumarith 
exhibit will consist only of 
articles which are actually be- 
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ing molded on a_ production 
basis. Many interesting appli- 
cations have been developed and 
articles by the use of Lumarith. 

Bakelite Corporation’s display 
at this year’s Chemical Show re- 
flects a new angle of contact 
with the chemical industry. At 
previous shows this company 
has exhibited as a manufacturer 
of products which are produced 
by chemical reaction—yet these 
same products were applicable 
chiefly to non-chemical fields, 
electrical, mechanical, radio, etc. 
This year the development of 
new Bakelite resinoids adapted 
to the making of quick, durable, 
air-dry finishes puts the com- 
pany in position to be of direct 
service to nearly all of the chem- 
ical industries which are based 


on the well known unit pro- 
cesses of chemical engineering. 

The exhibit will be developed 
around a central panel showing 
the initial resinoids. Adjoining 
panels, some six in number, will 
reveal the application of the fin- 
ished products in as many fields. 
Of course reference will not be 
limited to the chemical indus- 
try, but will include also such 
fields as Railroad and Marine 
Equipment, Automotive and 
Aviation, House Painting, Prod- 
uct Painting, etc. 

Durite, the phenol-furfural 
resinoid and molding material 
made by Stokes and Smith, to- 
gether with new articles manu- 
factured from it, will be shown 
again. Molding powder filling 
materials will be shown by 





Becker, Moore & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of wood flour. Base 
materials for the manufacture 
of synthetic plastics will be 
shown in the exhibits of Ameri- 
can-British Chemical Supplies, 
Inc., Miner Laboratories, East- 
man Kodak Company, and Her- 
cules Powder Company. Con- 
tinental Diamond Fibre Co. and 
the Fibroc Insulation Co. will be 
representative of the manufac- 
turers of laminated plastic 
stock. 

Machinery manufacturers to 
the plastic industry will include 
Arthur Colton Co. and F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., makers of 
preforming presses; Baker Per- 
kins Co., Inc., mixing machinery 
and Fred S. Carver, laboratory 
hydraulic presses. 





stead of three or four. 


products. 


For details, write to 


MYSTIC, CONN. 





Eliminate the rejection of finished 
work by making ONE preform in- 
The STAND- 
ARD MASTER assures continual 
operation and successful finished 


Automatic control of length of dwell regulates 
and assures desired density of preforms 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


Solve your Problems with a 


—STANDARD 


“A REAL PRE-FORMING PRESS” 


. . ’ 
Built for Bigger Pre-forming— 
(4 inch diameter with 3” or 4” depth) 

The STANDARD “MASTER PREFORMER” 
with 150 TONS Pressure 


and without troublesome breakdowns. 
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SODIUM ACETATE 
TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
CRESYLIC ACID 
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American-British Chemical Supplies, lnc. 


180 Madison Avenue 
New York N. Y. 
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NIXINOID 
Rods Sheeting Tubes 


AVE been standard in pyroxylin fabricating for many 

years. Nixonoid Sheeting is made in almost unlimit- 
ed varieties and color effects. New and striking effects 
are being made in rods and tubing. 


IXONOID quality and service are uniformly depend- 
able. Our representative will be glad to call and help 
you meet your production requirements. 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 
* 


New York Office 
320 FIFTH cAVENUE, New York City 


New England Representative 
E. W. WIGGINS & CO., Inc., Leominster, «Mass. 


Address all inquiries to the General Offices at Nixon, N. J. 
a . a 





Specialists in the 
Design and 
Execution of 

Precision Work 











Your Guarantee of Service | 


Boonton 
Rubber 
Manufacturing 
Company 


AAA 


Boonton, N. J. 
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British Industries Fair Pays Special 
Attention to Plastic Materials 


HE 17th annual British In- 

dustries Fair, which was 
successfully held during Febru- 
ary, was by far the largest and 
most representative display of 
British goods ever organized. It 
was, moreover, claimed to be 
the largest national trade ex- 
position in the world. The total 
exhibiting area, counting all 
four sections in London and 
Birmingham, was 30 per cent 
greater than in 1930. The total 
frontage of stands was 15 miles. 
Three sections were held in Lon- 
don and one in Birmingham. 
London has been unable to build 
a home of anywhere near ade- 
quate size for the Fair, so rapid- 
ly has it grown. This year 
there were 2,370 exhibitors and 
they occupied 605,000 square 
feet of stands. 

For the first time this year a 
special section was allocated at 
the Fair for molded products, 
with the result that both Lon- 
don and Birmingham shows had 
a more elaborate and interesting 
display of these products than 
was possible in any previous 
year. At Birmingham the sec- 
tion was described as covering 
“Synthetic Resins and all Ac- 
cessories,” and the display or- 
ganized in this center afforded 
eloquent testimony to the ex- 
traordinary rate at which the 
molded products industry has 
expanded in Britain during the 
past five years. 

The firm of Bakelite, Ltd., 
displayed a most interesting col- 
lection of molded and laminated 
products in Bakelite. One of 
the newest forms of this ma- 
terial is white panels suitable 
for bath rooms, etc., and hand- 
some Bakelite laminated panels 
were used in the decoration of 
the stand. Bakelite is now be- 
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By A. C. Blackall 


British Correspondent 


ing used in Britain for molding 
toys and a very interesting 
model of the late Sir Henry Se- 
grave’s car molded in one piece 
and fitted with Dunlop tires was 
on view. There was also a bou- 
doir telephone hand set in deli- 
cate shades. Special asbestos 
material has recently been in- 
troduced by the firm and is 
claimed to withstand tempera- 
ture up to 500 deg. F. Other re- 
cent introductions featured 
were a water-resistant material 
and a material for use where 
molded coverings on large metal 
inserts are desired. The flexi- 
bility of the latter product, 
which does not crack, allows for 
excessive contraction and ex- 
pansion, 

Synthetic resin materials, in- 
cluding a specialty known as 
Telenduron, were exhibited by 
Thomas De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
London. This firm also featur- 
ed Telenduron insulators, one 
of which was the power type de- 
signed to carry overhead cables. 
To meet local objections to the 
unsightliness of swan necks in- 
sulators or overhead lines the 
firm has introduced the Ayles- 
bury pole, in which the line 
wires pass centrally through the 
poles, the holes being bushed 
with specially designed Telen- 
duron screw insulators, the 
faces of which are corrugated 
to throw rain off from the cen- 
ters. 


Many Trade Molders Exhibit 


The Birmingham firm of 
Brookes & Adams, Ltd., display- 
ed its well-known Bandalasta 
ware and a number of new lines 
in Bakelite moldings for the au- 
tomobile and radio trades, in- 
cluding radiator caps which are 
die pressed inside with Bakelite 


molded on. Attractively color- 
ed ash-trays, ready for fitting 
to the dashboard of a car, and 
cigarette and cigar boxes were 
also displayed. 

The London firm of Lacrinoid 
Products, Ltd., exhibited an in- 
teresting collection of articles in 
Lacrinoid, or artificia] horn, in 
artistic colorings which har- 
monize excellently with modern 
decorative schemes in the home. 
The door furniture was very at- 
tractive, especially in imitation 
ivory, and consisted of finger- 
plates and handles both in con- 
ventional and novel designs. 
Shop fittings and ship’s fittings 
were featured in wide variety 
and one of the latest introduc- 
tions of this firm was imitation 
marble, illustrated by a number 
of sample fittings. 

Numerous products in Bake- 
lite were displayed on the stand 
of Molded Products, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, one of the newest 
lines being a lavatory seat mold- 
ed in one piece in a material 
that does not deteriorate and 
has a permanently smooth hand 
polished surface. 

The Brownie Wireless Co. 
(Great Britain), Ltd., London, 
a firm which makes molded in- 
sulators and other products in 
Bakelite, Beetle, fireproof, and 
plastic materials, showed a very 
interesting range of moldings, 
including clock cases, teapot 
handles and knobs, switch cov- 
ers, airplane indicators, and ra- 
dio accessories of all kinds— 
products indicative of the enor- 
mous growth of this class of 
business within the past few 
years, 

The use of mica for electrical 
insulation and other purposes 
was the main feature of the 
stand of Micanite & Insulators, 
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Ltd., London. Micanite is a prod- 
uct built up from mica splittings 
which are bonded together with 
insulating cement under heat 
and pressure so as to form 
sheets or molded shapes. 

Bakelite moldings were also 
attractively featured for electri- 
cal, radio, hardware and other 
uses on the stand of H. E. Ash- 
down (Birmingham), Ltd. One 
of the newest and most interest- 
ing articles on this stand was 
a photograph frame made in 
translucent material. Another 
product which has recently been 
marketed is the soap dispenser. 
Various examples of transform- 
er cases and_ loud-speaker 
frames were on view at the same 
stand. 

Birkys, Ltd., of Liversedge, 
exhibited a collection of mold- 
ings made in Elo, the firm’s 
special product. Elo is a syn- 
thetic resin product. Elo varie- 
gated ware is an entirely new 
product which possesses all the 
beauty and brilliance of the fin- 
est pottery or porcelain. It is 
immeasurably stronger, how- 
ever, and with ordinary hand- 
ling is virtually unbreakable. 
Elo ware was featured in the 
form of trays, clock cases, knife 
‘ handles, photographic frames, 
and many other articles. 


The stand of Barrett & Elers, 
Ltd., London, was devoted to a 
display of moldings in ebonite 
and Bakelite, and also in the 
firm’s own patent product, Bel- 
leroid. A new line introduced 
at the Fair was an adaptor for 
use in electrical fittings, made 
in Bakelite or Belleroid and 
specially designed as an im- 
provement upon the ordinary 
bayonet cap adaptor. The de- 
sign of the brass fittings ensures 
that the lead holes are always 
in the right position and fully 
exposed for the wire to enter. 
As the brass fittings cannot be 
unscrewed, they are not loosen- 
ed when the wires are changed. 

Numerous moldings produced 
from Rockite phenol and cresol 
powders were shown by Rock- 
hard Resins, Ltd., London, on 
whose stand also was a Shaw 
molding machine demonstrating 
the actual molding process for 
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some of the small articles dis- 
played, including ash-trays, pin- 
trays and powder bowls. The 
machine molded articles in ex- 
actly 114 minutes. Another ex- 
hibit was an injection machine 
for molding cellulose acetate 
powders, supplied by F. A. 
Hughes & Co., of London. 
Another London firm, Ebones- 
tos Insulators, Ltd., featured 
moldings in Bakelite, other 
synthetic resins, and cellulose 
materials. This firm molds for 
the trade in thermoplastic com- 
positions of all kinds, specializ- 
ing in non-hygroscopic moldings 
of high dielectric strength, and 





is one of the pioneer firms in the 
industry. The exhibits were 
both white and colored, and in- 
cluded accessories for the elec- 


trical trade, especially switch 
covers. 

To all save those intimately 
associated with the industry, the 
exhibits of molded products this 
year proved a remarkable “eye- 
opener,” and there is no doubt 
that the industry’s brilliant dis- 
play largely contributed to the 
increased attendance at the Fair 
this year. Attendance totalled 
approximately 150,000 trade re- 
presentatives, exclusive of the 
general public. 





Bevan, British Dyestuffs Corp., 
Discusses Phenolic Resinoid Tests 
at Joint Meeting in Manchester 


N interesting lecture on the 

development of uses for 
synthetic resins was delivered 
by E. A. Bevan, of the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, before a 
recent meeting in Manchester, 
held jointly by the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry and the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 
Mr. Bevan said that resins pre- 
pared from _ phenol-formalde- 
hyde combine to an extraordin- 
ary degree heat-resisting and 
electrical properties, coupled 
with easy molding. These have 
led to their use and rapid de- 
velopment as insulators in the 
electrical industry, being easier 
to produce and less brittle than 
porcelain on the one hand, and 
more resistant to heat than ma- 
terials such as shellac, bitumen, 
or ebonite. 

Until recently the application 
of these resins in the electrical 
industry has been somewhat 
limited by defects inherent in 
the material itself and also be- 
cause of lack of uniformity. The 
figures quoted by manufacturers 
for the electrical properties of 
their molding powders are, in 
Mr. Bevan’s opinion, of very 
little use, since the determina- 
tion of these properties depends 
very largely on the methods and 
conditions under which the 
various tests are carried out. 
Realizing this, a systematic and 


painstaking research into the 
methods of electrical testing has 
been carried out in the labora- 
tories of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, 

This research has been con- 
ducted with a view to defining 
the operation of phenol-for- 
maldehyde resins as electrical 
insulators, to discovering the 


causes of their failure and 
breakdown, and to finding 
means of improving the ma- 


terials and extending their field 
of operation. In carrying out 
this research the requirements 
of the user of the resins as elec- 
trical insulators has been kept 
to the fore, so that as far as pos- 
sible tests have been employed 
which indicate the electrical 
properties of the materials 
under actual sustained condi- 
tions of use. 


The dielectric strength of 
phenol-formaldehyde molding 
has been determined under those 
conditions at which _ this 
strength is independent of the 
time in which the voltage is ap- 
plied. The electrical properties 
of moldings exposed to con- 
trolled humidity have also been 
determined, but Mr. Bevan’s 
lecture dealt with the effects of 
degree of cure, free moisture 
content of the powders, and of 
baking the moldings, on their 
electrical properties. 
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Quality 
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Molding Powders — Varnishes — Lacquers 


RESINOX CORPORATION 


Box 442 Metuchen, N. J. 
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HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








NEW YORK 
Chicago 


59 UNION SQUARE 
180 N. Wacker Drive 


Factories 
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14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound 


materials. 
The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
ing our machines. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 


Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. 














MARBLETTE 


A Cast Phenolic Resin 


MARBLETTE is a prod- 
uct of such distinction that 
it is immediately recog- 
nized to be radically dif- 
ferent and far superior to 


other plastic materials. 


MARBLETTE is _pro- 
duced in a large variety of 
plain and mottled colors, 
including such effects as 
tose Quartz, Green Quartz, 
Brazilian Onyx, Carnelian, 
Jade, Cloudy Yellow Am- 
ber, Lapis Lazuli, Red 
Coral, White Coral, White 
Ivory, Old Ivory, Turquoise, 
White Onyx, Brown Onyx 


and Brown Horn. 


MARBLETTE is obtain- 
able in rods, blocks, cyl- 
inders, slabs and_ special 


castings. 


MARBLETTE is easily 


turned— sawed— drilled 





threaded — embossed, and 
takes an extremely high 
finish. 


The MARBLETTE 
CORPORATION 


28-20 Borden Avenue 


LONG ISLAND CITY, 
NEW YORK 


Telephones: Hunters Point 6-6107 
6-3982 


Factory: 37-18 31st. St., L. I. C. 
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Synthetic Resins from Acetylene 
and Aldehydes 






Resin formed from acetylene and sulphuric 
acid is condensed with aldehydes to form solu- 
ble, as well as insoluble and infusible products 


pag W. MATHIESON 
and Frederick W. Skirrow, 
of Shawinigan Falls, Canada, de- 
scribe some interesting reac- 
tions and products in the na- 
ture of resins made from acety- 
lene, phenol ete. 


The U. S. P. 1,788,722; Jan. 
3, 1931, as assigned to the Can- 
adian Electro Products Co., Ltd., 
(Montreal), describes the pro- 
cess as follows: 

It is known from Patent No. 
1,707,940, filed July 25, 1921, 
that in presence of sulphuric 
acid and a mercury compound as 
catalyst, acetylene will react 
with phenols to produce a fus- 
ible and soluble resinous mass 
which under proper conditions 
may be hardened to infusibility 
and insolubility by heat or heat 
and pressure. The unhardened 
resinous material we hereafter 
term, for convenience, primary 
resin, 


Basis of the Process 


We have discovered that a 
superior resin may be made by 
reacting on a primary resin, as 
above, with an aldehyde, prefer- 
ably acetaldehyde or a polymer 
thereof, the sulphuric acid 
group free or combined remain- 
ing in the primary resin serv- 
ing to catalyse the aldehyde re- 
action. Should the acidic group 
be removed or neutralized in the 
primary resinous body, a fresh 
catalytic body must be added. 
The characteristics of the re- 
sulting product, hereafter, for 
convenience, termed an_inter- 
mediate resin, may be greatly 
diversified by varying’ the 
amount of aldehyde and the 
time and temperature of the re- 
action. The product may be 
hardened to infusibility and in- 
solubility merely by heat and 
pressure or by the addition of a 
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hardening agent and subsequent 
heat and pressure treatment. 
The intermediate product may 
be fused or powdered, according 
to its nature, for admixture 
with fillers, colouring agents, 
hardening agents and the like 
or for moulding and may be dis- 
solved in suitable solvents, with 
or without hardening agents, 
for impregnating material or 
for use as a varnish and may, 
after removal of the solvent be 
hardened to infusibility and in- 
solubility by heat or heat and 
pressure. 

The primary resin may be 
first treated for removal of mer- 
cury compounds but this is not 
absolutely necessary unless the 
final product is to have high di- 
electric strength. Also it may 
be treated for the removal of 
any excess phenol, 

Example I 

Approximately 13.8 parts (by 
weight) of acetylene are absorb- 
ed and the material formed in 
the reaction vessel is a heavy 
liquid which on cooling becomes 
solid or semi-solid. This is one 
form of the primary resin here- 
tofore mentioned and is a fus- 
ible and soluble body. 

The material may be now 
treated for separation of mer- 
cury compounds, either by set- 
tling, centrifuging, filtration or 
other means; although this step 
is not essential except where 
the finished product is intended 
for purposes requiring high di- 
electric strength. 

One hundred (100) parts of 
the primary acetylene resin al- 
ready described is mixed with 
thirty-five (35) parts of par- 
aldehyde, the resin being first 
warmed to, say, 50° C. to render 
it more fluid and miscible, and 
the whole agitated for ten to 
fifteen minutes or until homo- 


geneous. On the addition of 
the cold paraldehyde the tem- 
perature at first drops to about 
35° C.; then a strong reaction 
sets in and external or other 
effective cooling is necessary, 
also vigorous stirring, to pre- 
vent the temperature rising too 
high and the reaction getting 
beyond control. Preferably the 
temperature is maintained be- 
tween 35° and 50° C. until the 
initial vigorous reaction sub- 
sides, the time varying from fif- 
teen to sixty minutes (approxi- 
mately). The resulting pro- 
duct, which is one form of inter- 
mediate resin, is a heavy liquid 
which, however, can be readily 
poured and is convertible to a 
fusible and soluble or infusible 
and insoluble solid. 


Cast Products Possible 


The material may now be 
poured into a mould and placed 
at once in an autoclave and the 
pressure raised to 60 to 200 Ibs. 
per sq. in. and the temperature 
to about 100° C. during approxi- 
mately one (1) hour. High tem- 
peratures may be used with 
good results. At the end of this 
period the material will be 
found to have been converted in- 
to an extremely hard, elastic, 
infusible and insoluble resin of 
a rich brown color and that it 
has taken the form of the mould 
with exactitude and without 
loss of weight. Experiments 
have shown that a freshly made 
intermediate resin may be hard- 
ened at somewhat lower temper- 
atures. 


Example II 
The process is carried out as 
detailed in Example I except 
that instead of thirty-five (35) 
parts of paraldehyde to one 
hundred (100) parts primary 
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Our Men 
Know Their Jobs 


A proud boast, but a true one 


From our sales engineers thruout our 
factory organization they have been al- 
most literally born and brought up in this 
industry. 


Call on them to help you. 


They can give you many suggestions to 
make a part better and cheaper molding 
without sacrificing your objective. 


Backed by ample and complete equip- 
ment we invite the opportunity to be of 
service to you. 





THE BOONTON 
MOLDING COMPANY 


324 Myrtle Ave., Boonton, N. J. 





New York Office, 30 Church St. 
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resin, the amount is increased 
to fifty-five (55) parts of par- 
aldehyde. The resulting inter- 
mediate resin is adapted for 
pouring into moulds. Practi- 
cally the same results are ob- 
tained after the heat and pres- 
sure treatment, in that the ma- 
terial has properties similar to 
those of the final resin produc- 
ed according to the first ex- 
ample. 


Example III 


The process is carried out as 
in Example I except that in- 
stead of thirty-five (35) parts 
of paraldehyde to one hundred 
(100) parts primary resin, the 
amount is increased to seventy 
(70) parts of paraldehyde. The 
material sets on final treatment 
to a hard, insoluble and infus- 
ible resin. This product is quite 
suitable for certain purposes al- 
though it does not possess the 
same degree of strength as the 
product produced according to 
Example I. 


The liquid material first form- 
ed in the foregoing examples is 
the product of an incomplete re- 
action, which product, under 
heat and pressure and by the 
action of the acidic catalyst in 
the primary resin, is fully com- 
bined. This completion of the 
reaction in a mould is possible 
owing to the fact that substan- 
tially no water is liberated dur- 
ing the reaction. 


It is to be noted that the in- 
fusible final product of these 
three examples resulting from 
the treatment of a liquid inter- 
mediate product may be obtain- 
ed without the use of added 
hardening agents and that the 
property of infusibility is ob- 
tained by the heat and pressure 
treatment. In the following ex- 
ample it will be shown how a 
solid intermediate resin, which 
is fusible and soluble, may be 
produced. Such a resin may be 
hardened to infusible insoluble 
form either with or without the 
addition of hardening agents as 
will be later explained. 


There are three other ex- 
amples. 
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Production of Artificial Masses from 
Casein. Otto Schmidt, Karl Seydel, 

Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

U. S. P. 1,775,175; Sept. 9, 1930. 

Moistened casein is treated with a 
small percentage of cyclohexymono- 
ethanolamine, the mass being inti- 
mately mixed. The further treat- 
ment is effected by moderately heat- 
ing under pressure in any known or 
suitable manner, and an excellent ar- 
tificial horn is obtained. 


The cyclohexylmonoethanolamine 
may also be replaced by diethanolcy- 
clohexylamine, or by a mixture of 
these two products or by their salts 
or acyl compounds. 

1. As new articles of manufacture, 
highly transparent artificial masses 
comprising casein and a hydroxylat- 
ed isocyclic aliphatichydroaromatic 
amine. 

2. As a new article of manufacture, 
2a highly transparent artificial mass 
comprising casein and cyclohexyleth- 
anol-amine. 

3. As new articles of manufacture 
highly transparent artificial masses 
comprising casein and an amine se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
hydroxylated aliphatic-hydroaromatic 
amines and the salts thereof. 


Cellulose Ethers. Max Hartmann, 
assignor to the firm of Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, of 
Basel, Switzerland. U. S. P. 1,777,- 
970; Oct. 7, 1930. 

Example 1 

16 parts of cotton in the form of 
yarn are immersed in 160 parts of 
caustic soda solution of 18 per cent 
strength. After 3 hours, the goods 
are centrifuged to separate the ex- 
cess of alkali solution and introduced 
into a solution of 7 parts of chloro- 
ethyldiethylamine in acetone, in which 

they are frequently handled for 3 

hours; they are then washed with 

water and finally with dilute acetic 
acid, and then dried. 
Example 2 

16 parts of cotton yarn are mercer- 
ized under tension by means of caus- 
tic soda solution of 18 per cent 
strength. After the excess of solu- 
tion has been separated the goods are 
introduced, in a state of tension or 
not, into an aqueous acetone solution 
of 9 parts of chlorethyldiethylamine- 
hydrochloride, and maintained in con- 
stant movement, while the tempera- 

ture is raised to 50-60° C. After 1 

hour the excess of solution is drained 

away and the goods are washed with 
water until the alkaline reaction dis- 
appears. The mercerized cotton thus 
obtained is dyed by means of acid 
dyestuffs, such as tartrazine, very in- 

tensely and quickly. There are 17 

examples in all. 


Manufacture of Nitrostarch. Oscar 
Asa Pickett, of Kenvil, New Jersey, 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
of Wilmington, Del. U. S. P. 1,- 
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779,825; Oct. 28, 1930. 

1. A nitrated starch of relatively 
low viscosity and a high degree of 
solubility and stabilization prepared 
by the simultaneous swelling and ni- 
tration of starch of normal density. 

2. The method of producing nitro- 
starch which includes treating starch 
of normal density with a mixture of 
acids, one of which is nitric acid, and 
water being such that the mixture 
will act to simultaneously swell and 
nitrate the starch. 

3. The method of producing nitro- 
starch which includes treating starch 
of normal density with a mixture of 
acids, one of which is nitric acid, and 
water in excess of ten per cent, 
whereby the starch will be simultane- 
ously swelled and nitrated. 





White Resin and Process of Making 
Same. Boris N. Lougovoy, of Mont- 
clair, (New Jersey. U. S. P. 1,779,- 
551; Oct. 28, 1930. 

Example A.—100 parts by weight 
of phenol, 25 parts urea and 160 parts 
of 40 per cent formaldehyde solution 
were boiled in an open flask in the 
nresence of about 1 part of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. After boil- 
ing for a short time a white mass 
separated and the boiling was con- 
tinued for 15 minutes. When cold a 
white, rather brittle porcelain-like 
soluble resin was obtained. It was 
washed first with a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate and then 
with water. The yield of the resin 
was 178 parts. This resin was opaque 
and pure white in color. It was ex- 
posed to sunlight for a period of near- 
ly two months and during that time 
there was no discoloration. The opac- 
ity of the exterior layers disappeared 
and a white glass-like coating result- 
ed. This appears to be due to the 
removal of a small amount of mois- 
ture present in the mass. 

Example B.—100 parts phenol, 25 
parts urea and 100 parts of ordinary 
aqueous formaldehyde of 40 per cent 
strength were heated to the boiling 
point in the presence of approximate- 
ly 2 parts of sulphuric acid of 50 
per cent strength. The heating was 
carried out under a reflux condenser 
for a period of 15 minutes. A white 
resin resulted on cooling which did 
not harden as quickly as that describ- 
ed in Example A. It remained a 
semi-solid rubbery body for a few 
hours but gradually hardened on 
standing over night to form a mass 
having a porcelain-like appearance. 
The product was washed with sodium 
carbonate solution and water as in 
the case of Example A. On exposure 
of Sample B to sunlight for a period 
of nearly two months no discoloration 
was observed. It retained its same 
initial pure white appearance. 

With reference to the solubility of 
these resins it may be noted that the 
foregoing are insoluble in water, 
ether or benzol. They are only very 
slightly soluble in hot methy! or ethyl 


alcohol. Slowly soluble in the cold 
and quickly on warming in acetone. 
They also are slowly soluble in the 
cold, and dissolve rapidly on warm- 
ing, in certain solvent mixtures such 
as equal parts of acetone and methy! 
or ethyl alcohol. Likewise in equal 
parts of benzol and methyl or ethyl 
alcohol. The solutions obtained were 
colorless and perfectly transparent. 
A solution of resin in acetone and al- 


_ cohol, and in benzol and methyl alco- 


hol dissolved nitrocellulose. Linseed 
oil could be added to the benzol-alco- 
hol solution in small amount. Tung 
oil did not mix as readily. Some of 
these solutions can be applied to wood 
or other surfaces to make light color- 
ed coating compositions. There are 3 
other examples. 


Material for Conversion into Cellu- 
lose Derivatives. Milton O. Schur 
and Royal H. Rasch, assignors to 
Brown Company, of Berlin, New 
Hampshire. U.S. P. 1,783,318; Dec. 
2, 1930. 

1. The step in the process of 
forming cellulose derivatives, which 
comprises treating a tissue of cellu- 
lose fibre with a caustic soda solu- 
tion of mercerizing strength prior to 
conversion into such derivatives. 

2. A process which comprises 
treating a tissue of wood fibre with 
a caustic soda solution of merceriz- 
ing strength, and then nitrating such 
tissue. 

3. A process which comprises 
treating a tissue of wood fibre with 
a caustic soda solution of merceriz- 
ing strength, and then converting 
such tissue into a cellulose derivative. 

16. A tissue especially suitable 
for conversion into cellulose deriva- 
tives, comprising mercerized wood 
fibre of a basic weight below 20 
pounds. 





Process of Treating Cellulosic Ma- 
terial. Camille Dreyfus, of New 
York, N. Y., and George Schneider, 
assignors to Celanese Corporation 
of America. U. S. P. 1,783,184; 
Dec. 2, 1930. 

1. A process of treating cellulosic 
material which consists in subjecting 
the cellulosic material to a high de- 
gree of vacuum, introducing into the 
cellulosic material, while the same is 
under reduced pressure, a heated 
lower fatty acid and allowing the acid 
to act upon the cellulosic material 
until all portions of the latter are 
in suitable condition for esterifica- 
tion. 

5. A process of activating cellu- 
losic material which comprises sub- 
jecting the cellulosic material to a 
high degree of vacuum, adding to the 
cellulosic material, while the latter is 
under a vacuum, heated glacial acetic 
acid heated to approximately its boil- 
ing point and allowing the acid to 
act upon the cellulosic material for 
approximately one hour. 
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PARAFORMALDEHYDE, U.S.P. 
A Solid Source of Formaldehyde 


. titrates 95% min. 
. low ash 
.. neutral to litmus 
.. reasonable price 


For hardening plastic products Containing casein 
or gelatin. Also for the production of synthetic resins 
and water resistant products. 


Standardize on R & H Chemicals 


HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
P.A.C, FORMALDEHYDE 
PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


Inquire for Particulars 
“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(. 


Incorporated 


10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 




















Semi-Automatic Molding Press 


HOT OR COLD 
MOLDING 


Synthetic Resins and other 
Plastics, molded in Dies, or 
in Flat or _ laminated 
Sheets. Four sizes, 75, 117, 
168 and 265 tons pressure. 
Will take molds up to 18”x 
30” for the larger size. Ad- 
justable ejector bars on 
both head and platen; and 
quick drop attachment for 
lower ejectors. Pull-back 
Cylinders, Copper’ Coil 
Steam Fittings, Operating 
Valves and “Pressure 
Gauge. Also Plain Hot 
and Chilling Presses, Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, etc. 





Presses for Special Work 
Made to Order. 


Our experience of more 
than fifty years is at your 
service. 


Established 1872. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 
No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Manufacture of Mixed Esters of Cel- 
lulose. Charles S. Webber and 
Cyril J. Staud, assignors to East- 
man Kodak Company, of Rochester, 
New York. U. S. P. 1,785,466; 
Dec. 16, 1930. 

Two grams of cellulose acetate 
containing 34.1% acetyl is digested in 
a suitable flask containing a reflux 
condenser with 10 grams of mandelic 
acid (alpha hydroxyl phenyl acetic 
acid) at a temperature of 120 to 130° 
C. for a period of 3 1/3 hours the 
product upon being extracted and 
washed to neutrality, with ether re- 
sults in a cellulose acetate mandelate 
which is soluble in chloroform, ace- 
tone. and 85% chloroform-alcohol, 
and is found to be soluble in ethylene 
chloride-methanol or other aliphatic 
halogenated hydro-carbons with the 
lower aliphatic alcohols. 

Example 3.—50 grams of acetone 
soluble cellulose acetate containing 
40% acetyl is dissolved in a solution 
containing 50 grams of c. p. salicylic 
acid and 250 c. c. of ethylene chloride. 
This solution is heated in a suitable 
container preferably equipped with a 
reflux condenser at a temperature of 
approximately 100° C. for a period 
of 260 hours. A mixed ester of cel- 
lulose containing both acetate and 
salicylate groups will be obtained 
which after precipitation and washing 
will be found to be soluble in 75% 
aqueous ethanol, 75% ‘aqueous ace- 
tone, 75% chloroform-alcohol, and 
75%  ethylenechloride-alcohol. The 
mixed ester is found to be insoluble 
in acetone, 1-4 dioxan, water, and 
benzene-alcohol. Its melting point is 
248 to 271° C. with an apparent 
acetyl content of 36.5%. 


Stencil Sheet. Shinjiro Horii, of 
Tokyo, Japan. U. S. P. 1,785,260; 
Dec. 16, 1930. 

A stencil sheet adapted for stencil- 
izing by pressure, comprising a base 
of fibrous material coated with a 
coating composition consisting of a 
solution of esters of polysaccharides, 
tempering agents and stabilizing 
coloring substances which absorb 
the ultra-violet rays of the sunlight. 


Manufacture of Nitrocellulose. Ar- 
thur Hough, John Roy Dufford, and 
William Clelland Leonhard. U. 5S. 
P. 1,785.030; Dec. 16, 1930. 

2. A nitrated product prepared 
from material consisting essentially 
of vegetable parchment having as the 
basic substance nitrated parchment- 
ized sheeted wood pulp, substantially 
tree from matter which would dis- 
solve in very dilute boiling ammonia 
water and which matter when so dis- 
solving in dilute ammonia would pro- 
duce a strong yellow color, such ni- 
trated parchment also having excel- 
lent stability as shown by the usual 
nitrocellulose tests. 

3. The process of making a ni- 
trated product by parchmentizing 
sheeted wood pulp with sulphuric 
acid, washing the parchment substan- 
tially free from acid, then drying 
same and nitrating the dry pulp in 
the form of comminuted parchment- 
ized paper in a nitration mixture, 
and dissolving out nitrated impuri- 
ties, substantially as described. 
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Mixing Cotton Fibre and Bituminous 
Materials. Carl P. Nellis and Ar- 
thur H. Flower, assignors to the 
Inland Manufacturing Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. U. S. P. 1,785,910; 
Dec. 23, 1930. 

A process of forming a mold- 
able plastic compound of bituminous 
material, fibrous material, and a fine- 
ly divided filler material comprising: 
melting a lower melting point bitu- 
minous material, separately melting 
a higher melting point bituminous 
material, passing said first molten 
material in a relatively flat stream 
into a container and simultaneously 
distributing fibrous material upon 
said flat stream, passing said second 
molten material in a relatively flat 
stream into said container and simul- 
taneously adding finely divided filler 
into said stream, and then kneading 
the combined materials to form a 
substantially homogeneous mixture. 





Rubberlike Composition. Frederick C. 
Zobel, of Brooklyn, New York. U. 
S. P. 1,786.281; Dec. 23, 1930. 
Take two parts of hard wood creo- 

sote oil such as that obtained by the 
distillation of beech, birch, or maple, 
also known as hard wood creosote 
oil, to one part of gum copal such as 
manila copal, heat the mixture until 
it becomes soluble and then precipi- 
tate the mixture into five parts of 
petroleum naphtha such as is known 
by the trade-name of varnoline. 
When stirred around, the mass coagu- 
lates and the desired product is then 
removed from the naphtha and wash- 
ed with water for the purpose of re- 
moving all traces of naphtha. The 
kneading may be done by hand or 
in a regular rubber washing ma- 
chine. 

The product so obtained is a rub- 
ber-like mass whose color may vary 
from light canary color to an almost 
black. The product is very elastic, 
regaining its original form when 
stretched even though to a consider- 
able degree. It is soluble in the usual 
rubber solvents such as carbon-tetra- 
chlorid and carbon bisulphide and on 
evaporating in such a solution, the 
original rubber mass is obtained. 

In acetone it slowly disintegrates, 
part of it dissolving, the other part 
staying in the acetone as a white, 
sucky solid which as long as wet 
with acetone easily pulls into threads, 
is elastic and in general shows rub- 
ber-like properties. 





Resinous Composition. Theodore F. 
Bradley, of Westfield, New Jersey, 
assignor to Ellis-Foster Company, 
of Montclair, New Jersey. U. S. 
P. 1,785,930; Dec. 23, 1930. 

Hard resin A 

Seventy-four parts phthalic anhyd- 
ride, 45 parts glycerol, 33 parts cas- 
tor oil. The equivalent in grams of 
this formula was made in the labora- 
tory in a glass flask using mechanical 
agitation and under suitable reflux 
condenser, carrying the temperature 
to 290° C. in 1% hours. The resin 
obtained was pale in color, had an 
acid number of 20.6 and a softening 
point of 65° C. (ball and ring meth- 
od). This resin was found to be 
soluble in a mixture of 60 parts 
butyl acetate and 40 parts butyl al- 
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Record Corporation +» p, Sx oN Sess 


*STOKES Preform Presses in American 
Record Corporation Plant, Scranton, Pa. In- 
stallation views of STOKES Presses in other 
leading molding plants have appeared and will 
follow in other advertisements. 

Leading molders insure uninterrupted 
production in their preforming de- 
partments by using STOKES Preform 
Presses with Excess Pressure Release, 
a feature of all STOKES single punch 
and rotary models. 

Twelve outstanding features of the 
new STOKES Presses make it import- 
ant for you to get complete details. 
Write for further information. 


FIStoKesS MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 
Olney P. O. 


STOKES Single Punch Press, with 
Excess Pressure Release, for gen- 
eral preforming work. 


5934 Tabor Road Philadelphia, Pa. 











“STANDARD” 
No. 1 Bench Saw Table 





This Bench Saw Table can be used to good advantage on a 
large variety of light sawing. It is especially adapted for CELLU- 
LOID work, and with carborundum cutting wheels, for GALALITH 
and similar materials. 

Equipped with high grade bearings and special gauge (see 
illustration.) 

Size of Table 22”x16”; Height from bench 7”. 

— 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MACHINES, DIES AND MOULDS FOR THE 
WORKING OF CELLULOID, GALALITH AND SIMILAR MA- 
TERIALS. 


STANDARD TOOL CO. 


75 WATER ST. 
LECMINSTER MASS. 




















Cambridge 
Mold Pyrometer 





In the Molding Industry, satisfactory results in the 


manuf. 


acture of plastic articles in heated molds are de- 


pendent on the maintenance of mold temperatures with- 
in limits dictated by the nature of the material being 


molded, 


1. size of article, and other manufacturing con- 


ditions. 


The Cambridge Mold Pyrometer is a production instru- 
ment providing an accurate means of determining exact 
mold temperatures. Standard ranges are 50°-250° and 
50°-400° Fahr. Additional ranges up to 900° are fur- 


nished. 


Our new catalogue 194-SP, describing 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometers and their 
industrial applications, is now available. 
A copy will be gladly sent upon request. 








CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT CQ9 IN 


Pioneer Makers of Precision Instruments 
3512 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 
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cohol although not completely soluble 
in straight butyl acetate. 


Resin B (resinous softener) 

Forty-seven parts of glycerol, 98 
per cent C. P., 30 parts of phthalic 
anhydride, 90 parts of castor oil. 
This resin was made in the same 
manner as resin A and produced an 
extremely soft resinous material hav- 
ing an acid number of 14.3 and which 
was freely soluble in butyl and ethy! 
acetates. 

Soft resin C 

Forty-seven parts glycerol, 98 per 
cent C. P., 111 parts phthalic an- 
hydride, 140 parts castor oil. This 
resin was also made in the same man- 
ner as resin A and produced a rather 
soft, sticky resin having an acid 
number of 48.2. This product was 
freely soluble in ethyl and butyl ace- 
tates. 


Acetylation of Nitrocellulose. Henry 
A. Gardner and Calvin A. Knauss, 
assignors to Henry A. Gardner 
Laboratory, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C. U. S. P. 1,786,989; Dec. 30, 
1930. 

Process which comprises adding 
ethylene dichloride to a solution of 
acetylated nitrocellulose in a solvent 
comprising acetic acid, and separat- 
ing the resulting precipitated acety- 
lated nitrocellulose, then after sepa- 
rating said precipitate, fractionally 
distilling the remaining solution to 
separate the acetic acid from the 
ethylene dichloride. 

2. In processes for the production 
of acetylated nitrocellulose involving 
reacting the nitrocellulose with an 
acidic acetylating agent containing 
acetic acid and acetic acid anhydride, 
the step which consists in treating 
the resulting reaction mixture with 
ethylene dichloride. 





Phonograph Disk. Hubert Laffon, of 
Paris, France. U. S. P. 1,787,484; 
Jan. 6, 1931. 

Example 1 
A sheet of cardboard is selected of 

the desired thickness (2 to 3 milli- 
meters, for example) and before or 
after cutting to the shape and dimen- 
sion desired, the said cardboard is 
impregnated with the following com- 
position: 


Parts 
Nitrocellulose .. 6 
Triacetine saleasacaaicee ‘ao. 
Damar gum = 6 
Ethyl acetate . . 80 
CS eee 54 


The disks thus obtained are then 
coated, by means of any process 
known to the art, with one of the 
two following varnish compounds: 


Parts 

1. Nitrocellulose . . 6 
Triacetine ...... | 
Tricresyl phosphate . 2 
Butyl-acetate — _ 40 
Acetone ..... 60 


(with or without the addition of a 
loading material). 


Parts 
. Cellulose acetate 10 
Triacetine ...... : 3 
Tripheny lphosphate wiinitiahiad. 
Acetone ........ ; 86 


(with or without ‘the addition of a 
loading material). 
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Take the Case of 


Telechron ... 




















The gorgeous colors and satin-like finish of Telechron 
Clock cases molded from “Beetle” attract favorable atten- 
tion wherever they are displayed. 


As a means of increasing the sales of thousands of articles, 
“Beetle Molding Powder has tremendous possibilities. 
“Beetle” provides light, strong, dielectric, non-absorbent, 
These molders are producing a variety of = MOn-inflammable moldings. There is a choice of ten radiant 


‘Beetle’ moldings: American Insulator Co., 
New Freedom, Pa.; Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


Manufacturing Co, Hartford, Conn; Die, colors and pastel shades. Leading molders are licensed 


moulding Production Co., Canastota, N. Y.; ° a ‘ ° 7 
Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, O.; and Northern = Nd equipped to handle’ Beetle’ moldings and are steadily 


Industrial Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 


engaged in producing a variety of these moldings on a 
commercial basis. 


Bring your product up to the minute. Speed up your sales. 





We will gladly send full information on“Beetle“ and a com- 
plimentary copy of the 4-color”’ Beetle” booklet upon request. 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
A Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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Classified 
Advertisement 





PLASTICS EXPERT 

Desires connection with party 
interested in a new cold molding 
composition of remarkable prop- 
erties, from a_ phenol-formalde- 
hyde base; also a new lubricating 
process for cold molding composi- 
tions. Reply to Plastics, Box 563. 











Production Engineer 


Seeks connection with 
manufacturer specializing 
in Celluloid, Resinoid or 
Casein Plastic products. 
Widest experience in mod- 
ern working methods. 
Efficient factory organizer 
for highest quality produc- 
tion. Reply to Plastics, 
Box 564. 




















Pioneers and Profits 
(Continued from page 196) 


had quite a vogue among the 
smart set. Beetle material is 
available in a number of colors 
including many delicate pastel 
shades. 


Expert in molding procedure 
as well as material specifications 
our sales engineers have been 
able to render a splendid service 
to those pioneer manufacturers 
who are alert to the new color 
trend. The combining of two 
radically different materials re- 
sulted in one case of an unusual- 
ly attractive two color container 
at a very attractive price. 

It’s easy to offer ways and 
means of curing the business 
ills of today. It’s harder to find 
2 panacea for all of them. But, 
based on the yearly statements 
of many companies we do find 
that profits are being made by 
the pioneers. Furthermore 
pioneering in business today 
consists of utilizing new and 
proved methods and materials. 
And in conclusion I would point 
out that the newest proved 
methods and materials are avail- 
able through the progressive 
customer molder. 
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ACCUMULATORS 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
R. D. Wood 

ALDUR 
Aldur Corporation 


AMMONIA 
Barrett Co. 


BEETLE 
Synthetic Plastics Co. 


BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 


BENZOL 
Barrett Co. 


CASEIN 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


CASEIN PLASTICS 
American Plastics Corp. 
CATALIN 
Amer. Catalin Corp. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
Celluloid Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


CONTAINERS 
Carpenter Container Corp. 


COTTON FLOCK 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 
Peckham Mfg. Co. 


CRESOL 


Barrett Co. 
CRESYLIC ACID 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Ine. 
Barrett Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


CRYSTILLIN 


Crystillin Products Corp. 


CUSTOM MOLDERS 


American Insulator Corp. 
American Record Corp. 

Auburn Button Co. 

Boonton Moulding Co. 

Boonton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Diemolding Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Harry W. Hahn Mfg. Co. 
Insulation Mfg. Co. 

Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize 
Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 


PLASTICS. 


BUYERS’ 








Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Mack Molding Co. 

Monowatt Electric Corp. 

Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Reynolds Spring Company 

Shaw Insulator Co. 


DRYERS 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
DUREZ 

General Plastics Inc. 
DYESTUFFS 


Caleo Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


FIBERLOID 
Fiberloid Corp. 


FORMALDEHYDE 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 


HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 


LABELS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co. 


LUMARITH 
Celluloid Corporation 


MALEIC ACID 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


MANICURE ARTICLES 
C. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conn. 


MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co. 


MIXERS 
Baker Perkins Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., 


E. G. Loomis Co. 


MOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Fred S. Carver, N. Y. 

John J. Cavagnaro 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Standard Machinery Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 

Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
Index Machinery Corp. 

R. D. Wood Corp. 


Inc. 


in this 





industry and 


GUIDE 


MOLDING POWDERS 
Aldur Corp. 
Bakelite Corp. 
Celluloid Corp. 
General Plastics, Inc. 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


PAPER 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


PEARL COATING 
Celluloid Corporation 


PHENOL 
Barrett Co. 
Dow Chemica] Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 
PHENOL RESINOIDS 


Bakelite Corporation 
General Plastics Inc. 
Resinox Corp. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


PLASTICIZERS 






American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


PREFORMING PRESSES 
Arthur Colton Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
Standard Machinery Co. 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Celluloid Corporation 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
Nixon Nitration Works 
Wiggins & Co., Inc., E. W. 


STEEL, TOOL 
Wm. Jessop & Sons, Inc. 


SWING JOINTS 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
French Oil Machinery Co. 


TOLUOL 
Barrett Co. 


UREA 
Advance Solvents & Chem'‘cal Corp. 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 


Aldur Corporation 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


VARNISHES, SYNTHETIC RESIN 
Bakelite Corp. 
General Plastics, Inc. 
Resinox Corp. 
WOOD FLOUR 
Becker Moore Co. 
Burnett Co. 
XYLOL 
Barrett Co. 


who advertise 








regularly in 








and unjacketed, all sizes 


Miscellaneous—Vacuum 


13-14 Park Row 
Barclay 7-0600 


Re 





GooD USED MACHINERY 


Every item shipped from our shops at Newark, N. J., is thoroughly 
overhauled and rebuilt. 

MIXERS—Werner and Pfleiderer, vacuum type and plain, jacketed 

BANBURY MIXERS, various sizes. 

PREFORMING MACHINES—Colton and Stokes makes, 

4 Fraser Tablet Machine, up to 2”. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES—AII sizes and makes. 

MIXING and CONVERTING ROLLS—-AIl sizes. 

COLOR GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT—Send for latest 
list of Pebble Mills, Burrstone Mills, Roller Mills, Pony Mixers, Etc. 


Shelf Dryers, 
pregnators, Masticators, Pumps, Tanks, Etc. 
We Pay Cash For Your Idle Machinery— 
Single Items or Complete Plants. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 





all sizes; 


Filter Presses, Kettles, Im- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Visit our shops and yards at New- 
ark, N. J., covering six acres. 
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LARRY GERING, Inc. 


Pyroxylin Waste 
Products 


Av 


We buy and sell all grades 
and colors. 


av 
Inquiries Solicited 
243-51 Parkhurst St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Materials 


for the Plastic Industries 











| _Cellu-Gummed 
WOOD F LOUR | Labels 
AN IDEAL FILLER FOR PLASTICS im shes stick to Pyroxylin 
| ics. 
— | Also Regular Gummed and Un- 
BECKER, MOORE & CO., INC. 1] Sek ae an, Gone 
| | Tags, printed and blank. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. | | Economy Ticket & 
| Label Co. 
Largest Manufacturers | 552 7th Ave. New York City | 























RENNET CASEIN CASEIN DRIED BLOOD | 
BLOOD ALBUMEN | Artificial Horn 


Finely Powdered—Special Grades for Making Plastics | Synthetic Resins 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

| JUNGMANN & Co. ARE YOU INTERESTED 
| Incorporated | IN ENTERING THE 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Sree cao nn an PLASTICS 


ne, FEET 1) 
Why Not Cotton Flock ? | J) ig. consutt ate tor 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition Installation, Formulae and 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer | | Methods 
fiber is the best procurable. Why not try it? 


THE PECKHAM MFG. CO. | HEINRICH PREHN 
240SouthSt. | Newark, N.J. | | NAUMBURG—SAALE 


| GERMANY 
































Established 1889 


The Burnet Company CONSULTING 





292 PEARL STREET Telephone CHEMIST 
NEW YORK meenen S-5567 | WILL SOLVE PLASTICS 
IMPORTED S PL: 
DOMESTIC & IMPO PROBLEMS. FINE 
WOOD FLOUR ———=" 
| FACTURING AND 
Sole Selling Agents for the FORMULAE 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Manchester, N. H. | WRITE BOX 11, PLASTICS 
Inquiries Solicited im 114 K. 82 ST., N. Y. C. 
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_ We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 
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COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 





THEY KNOW QUALITY! 





Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


Write for samples and quotations | 
CLAREMONT, N. H. | 











| 
| 
| 


MANUFACTURERS 
Do you make or use celluloid items? 


Let us quote you on your Pyroxylin parts or 
your finished item. 


Writing us may be quite worth while. 


C. J. Bates & Son 


| 
| 
CHESTER, CONN. 








for the Plastics Industries 
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will guarantee 


approval of° 
your Product 


Standard Mirror@ 


151 - 157_ HARRISON STREET 


uffalo 
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Standard Technical Handbooks 


Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the following if ordered 


with your subscription to Plastics: 


A. S. T. M. Pamphlet on Electrical Insulating Materials ........ 
Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of Nitrocellu- 

BD PIII. ic. ictatssincsinscnistis cients astainiestiintedseidempsisictldainihas 1928 
Bockmann, Dr. Fr.—Celluloid: Its Raw Material and Uses 1921 
Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural and Synthetic Resins  ....1926 


Condensed Chemical Dictiomary — ~..................-.c-eceee--ee---+--- 1930 
Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in Cellulose 
RR ae ea epee ne Ce a gen Rss See le ee ae .1922 


Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics -...1923 
Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation 1923 
Scherer, A.—Casein—lIts Preparation and Utilization  .... 

Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial Applications 1927 


RRR ne SR Par 1926 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 13th edition -..........1928 
Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers _................ 1927 


Other books quoted on request. 


Pages Price 


$ 1.25 

375 7.50 
196 3.50 
203 5.50 
528 10.00 
263 6.00 
514 8.00 
213 6.00 
221 3.50 
296 5.00 
218 3.00 
1300 5.00 
253 3.50 


Book Department, Plastics ---114 E. 32nd St., New York 





Vol. 





7, No. 4. April, 1931 
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And Now, In Closing: 

















ELOOME, Spring!. .. And 

if winter comes can busi- 
ness be far behind? . .. One of 
the visitors to Recto’s new plant 
said he knew they moved to be 
near supplies . . . there is a plan- 
ing mill next door!... Barber- 
Coleman are to put in their own, 
we understand . . . also that 
there are signed options to con- 
solidate four molding plants... 
why only four? . . . Lou Syl- 
vester is definitely through at 
American Record . .. John 
Trickey is with Carbide & Car- 
bon... McCullough is with 
Bohn Aluminum... San Duro is 
through; now the Foss Mfg. 
Co. ... Armour has moved the 
Albumen Department .. . prov- 
ing blood isn’t as thick as water 
... The first issue of the “Hot 
Platen”, the molders’ house- 
grgan, says in commenting on 
the Regalite bankruptcey— 
“Evidently low priced material 
is not so profitable” . . . well: it 
depends . . . depends on whose 
material you are selling . .. and 
how about some spelling re- 
search? ... The same Organ 
has 12 uses with u and 4 with o 
in the word “mold” ... We may 
see a one-cent tube of Pepso- 
dent in the Pullman’ wash 
rooms ... If we told all the 
Buffalo jokes that the Molders 
asked us to, we’d be jobless... 
and if we told all the bad news, 
you'd be in tears! 





HAT is the particular ad- 

vantage in infusible ma- 
terials for many general applica- 
tions? Take an inkwell: why 
should this article be made from 
a material that will never again 
be reworked? Does it have to 
resist heat or high voltage? 
There are materials, some of 
them newer to the market, that 
are truly thermo-plastic, and 
these may be of distinct ad- 
vantage to the molder in the 
saving of flash.for remolding. 
As a matter of course, infusibil- 
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ity has become of paramount 
importance for a wide variety 
of industrial work, and since it 
generally costs no more, it is 
fully acceptable. But what we 
react against very strongly is 
the use of such “infusible” ar- 
ticles in the contemporary 
press, which has only lately dis- 
covered that plastics exist, to 
show that all research has been 
devoted to the production of in- 
fusible resin. Frankly, we don’t 
believe it. 


-— 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


THIARTICMTH 
EXPOS! 
CHEM 
INDUST 








Booth 436 











HE writer of this last gasp 

of type has just returned 
from three weeks in the saddle 
around the western circuit—the 
saddle being either pullman 
(seldom) or coaches (usually). 
At every town, at every cross- 
road and hamlet, men are ask- 
ing “How’s business?” And the 
answer is “good—perhaps too 
good.” The average plant is 
running about 70% of whai 
they call ‘“normal”’—though 
even 1928 was over normal for 
the industry. Smaller plants 
are harder hit, perhaps, due to 
credit terms, strained borrow- 
ing capacity and a shortage of 
semi-executive personnel. For 
three large plants, February 
was the best month in history. 
and for one it was the second 
best. Admittedly this—almost 
“prosperous” business—is too 
rapid, too liable to flux, to be 
lasting in its effects. Yet the 


signs of revival are there, or- 
ders are being taken—and giv- 
en; and slowly but surely the 
road is getting fewer “soft 
shoulders.” 

There is, however, one great, 
vastly important link in this 
chain of business revival and 
continuation. Character. Strange 
that it should need explanation, 
but it will need that to many 
of us. Character! the sort of 
business standard that says— 
“lets play (fair) ball’! Lord 
knows ‘there are temptations to 
price cut beyond all reason, to 
exploit the friendship and trust 
of an individual for the gain of 
the company, to slap a man’s 
back one minute and knife it 
the next! And it is being done, 
to many of us—by many of us! 
It isn’t the right way and it 
doesn’t pay dividends—in fact 
its cash value is nothing! All 
moralizing aside, if it’s a bank- 
roll that is wanted—for per- 
manent possession—it can only 
be had honestly. Point out the 
man who is promoting what is 
not his own, and then ask him 
what his share is to be! 

Without lying, without deceit 
—with an open battlefield and 
Character—this industry can 
be successful. But until that 
time comes (No, gentle reader, 
it isn’t here yet) the industry 
generally will be chaotic and 
dubious of its profits. 





ON’T forget the Chemical 

Exposition. It will be held 
in New York during the first 
week in May, and every plasti- 
cian should set aside at least one 
day to do it justice. The pre- 
vious Exposition had much that 
could help an eager production 
man save money on his product, 
and for molders, fabricators 
and producers there are many 
working displays that are often 
more than instructive. And 
don’t forget—you are sure to 
find friends at Booth 436, just 
as you did two years ago. 
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Nature 


Is a Great 
Sales Manager ! 





oo nature wants something done she resorts to color. The delicate shades of 

flowers—the brilliant plumage of birds—the enticing colors of fruits—these are 
not accidental. Nature knows that nothing sells like color—and for a million years she 
has never changed her magic formula. 


eens, LUMARITH, the newest and most colorful of all molding materials, offers 

many manufacturers a sensible method of increasing sales. Wherever this new, 
strong, colorful material has been adopted it has proved beyond all question of doubt 
that when you add beauty to your product you add volume to your sales. 


UMARITH can be molded into almost any shape. LUMARITH is non-shatterable, 

odorless, tasteless, non-inflammable and can be secured in an unlimited color range 
—transparent, translucent and opaque—plain or mottled. With LUMARITH exquisite 
color combinations are possible. Semi-precious materials such as jade, onyx, ivory, 
marble are easily simulated. 


'l' is easy to prove the adaptability of LUMARITH to your product and its power to 

increase your sales. You can investigate LUMARITH with confidence for it is an 
exclusive product of one of America’s oldest and largest producers of plastic materials 
—a company which for over sixty years has pioneered in the discovery and production 
of materials used in over 1,000 industries. 


Wwe will gladly demonstrate to you how and why LUMARITH will improve your 


~UMAPITH 


Trade Mark Reg. 


LUMARITH MOLDING DIVISION of CELLULOID CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The QUALITY  Non-Inflammable Molding Material 

















ALDUR * 


SCORES AGAIN 


with 
UL LustTROUS 
FASHION-FAVORED 


BLACK 


A distinction worthy of 
the versatility of Aldur 











Meet the Modern Demand 
for Molded Products in 
Black with ALDUR 


PERMANENT 
LUSTROUS 
ODORLESS 
TASTELESS 


| Available in Powder, Granules or Preforms 


ALDUR CORPORATION 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 40 Flatbush Ave. Extension 
OR d RIANGLE 5- 
——— oe Brooklyn, New York 























